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MiraBeav, in his Cour de Berlin, designates Lord 
MALMEsBuRY “ rusé et audacieuxr”—a high eulogium, 
when we consider that it comes from the most “ rusé et 
audacieux’’ personage of his time. In truth, we see not 
how his lordship could have played his game without 
finessing, opposed as he was to unscrupulous adver- 
saries, skilled in every political artifice; nor can we 
blame our spirited fellow-countryman for carrying mat- 
ters with a high hand whenever his judgment taught 
him it was to the honour and interests of the nation he 
represented to assume such an attitude. Indeed his 
lordship appears to have been naturally inclined to play 
his cards boldly. “I like this rocking of the battle- 
ments,” or words to that effect, occur more than once in 
the course of his despatches ; and his courage evidently 
rises with his difficulties. But it must not he inferred 
from this that James Harris was rash or hasty—im- 
petuous or intemperate. On the contrary, few appear to 
have had their passions under such control. No one knew 
better when to give rein to his impulses, or could curb 
them with such absolute certainty. Always vigilant— 
always on his guard—skilful—observant—wary—pene- 
trating—never committing himself—never omitting an 
opportunity of inducing others to do so, or failing to 
profit by their imprudence—what wonder this accom- 
plished and most able diplomatist was so successful ? 

JAMES, first Earl of Malmesbury, was born at Salis- 
bury, on April 21st, 1746. His father, Mr. Harris, was 
the author of Hermes. On leaving Oxford, young 
Harris studied a year at Leyden, during which he made 
many acquaintances which proved valuable in after- 
life. In 1767 he revisited Holland, passing thence into 
Prussia, Poland, and France. At Berlin he was intro- 
duced to the Great.Frederick, of whom more presently. 
His diary, which commences during his sojourn at 
Berlin, abounds in interesting anecdote, and evinces 
powers of observation remarkable in so young a man. 
At Warsaw our traveller contracted a friendship with the 
unfortunate Stanislaus—a king without power—the 
mere shadow of a sovereign, over whom Prince Repnin, 
the Russian ambassador, ‘lorded it with the most abso- 
lute sway. Mr. Harris was thrown almost daily into 
the company of this bashaw, of whom he remarks— 

‘‘ The tone he takes is so high towards the men of the first 
distinction, and of such an overbearing gallantry towards the 
women, that it is quite shocking. In the delegation he orders 
with the most despotic sway, and immediately silences any one 
that presumes to speak against his will, by saying that it is not 
the pleasure of the empress—she will have it otherwise. He 
treats all in the same cavalier manner—even the king. I was 
the unfortunate go-between to them at a masquerade at Prince 
Radzivil’s, concerning dancing. His majesty had a mind to 
stay till the room wherein we had supped was cleared, &c. it 
being larger, before he began to dance. Prince Repnin was 
more impatient, and was for immediately beginning in another. 
The king desired me, on my telling him that the dance was 
going to begin, to say to Repnin that he chose to wait till a 
larger apartment was prepared. Repnin told me by way of 
answer to say to the king * Cela ne se peut pas, et s'il ne vient 
pas, nous commencerons sans lui,’ The consequence of which 
was, his majesty quietly coming to dance.” 

Again :— 
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“ Instances of the omnipotence of the Russian ambassador 
offer themselves every day. At the primate’s it was a question 
of some of the ancient Polish monarchs, who, being driven 
from their own kingdom, were obliged, by way of support, to 
exercise some trade—one, particularly, who, for a while, was 
a goldsmith at Florence. The present king, discoursing on 
this topic, said, ‘ He should be extremely embarrassed if he 
was to be put to the trial, as he knew no way of getting his 
livelihood.’ ‘ Pardonnez, Sire,’ said the ambassador, * Votive 
Majesté sait toujours tres bien danser.’ ”’ 

Deprived of freedom in every thing else the Polish 
magnates rushed into the wildest extravagance. 

** He (Prince Radzivil) gave a masquerade on the Empress 
of Russia’s birth-day to near three thousand masks, and they 
calculated, that besides other wines, there were drunk a thousand 
bottles of champaigne. The profuse prodigality of all Polish 
feasts is beyond all comprehension. This prince every day 
keeps an open house to so many people, that his five and 
twenty cooks could (can) scarce supply them. The two 
brothers Czartoriski, likewise, have public dinners and suppers 
every day to as many as please to come, and these two houses 
are the great resort of strangers; that of Prince Radzivil is 
quite a Polish one.”’ 

In 1768 Mr. Harrts was appointed Secretary of Lega- 
tion at Madrid. Here, with characteristic boldness, he 
took up, on his own responsibility, during the absence of 
our ambassador, tbe affair of the Falkland Islands, his 
success in which laid the foundation of his future repu- 
tation. Though Mr. Harris’s diary and despatches 
during his residence in Spain contain much that is 
curious, we pass on to matter more attractive, and ac- 
company our young diplomatist once more to Berlin, to 
which court, though only twenty-four years of age, he 
was sent as minister—a proof of the estimation in which 
he was held; since in Frederick he had to cope with the 
first politician of his age—an adversary skilful and 
crafty—hating the English—the prestige of whose name 
affected, in some degree, all who approached him, and 
whose designs were the more difficult to penetrate, 
inasmuch as he confided in no one. 

Mr. Harris strips this idol of much of its gilding. 
He represents Frederick as savage—gloomy—and 
morose—impatient of disease, yet aggravating its effects 
on others—doing justice to individuals, yet oppressing 
whole provinces, and so inconsistent in his expenditure, 
that while he gave a hundred guineas fora flute, he kept 
his company in the dark to save wax-lights. Nor was 
this philosopher-king free from superstition. Like Napo- 
leon he allowed the predictions of a fortune-teller to 
influence him. These, combined with the pains he ex- 
perienced, filled him with apprehension, and this hero of 
a hundred fights, who had dared death in a thousand 
instances, resorted to the most puerile expedients to 
deceive those about him—and himself, if possible, as to 
the extent of his indisposition :— 

«« The dread he has that any about him should perceive him 
breaking overcomes every other consideration, and he increases 
his illness by the pains he takes to conceal it. He has, under 
pretence of introducing inoculation, invited Baylis, an Eng- 
lish physician, settled at Dresden, to reside for some time at 
Berlin. He is expected to-morrow, aud I have the best 
reason for believing that at this present moment his Prassian 
Majesty is consulting him at Potzdam in the most private 
manner. * * * His Prussian Majesty was never, at any 
one period of his life, known to be so uncommonly out of 
humour as at present. This appears not only from his con- 
versation but his actions. He broke his flute, a few days ago, 
on the head of his favorite huzzar, and is very liberal in kick- 
ing and cuffing those employed about his person. yl = * 
The commandant at Potzdam gives out every morning the 
parole; and what is a singular kind of farce, regularly ac 
quaints the officers of the garrison that his Prussian Majesty 
means to be present at the mounting of the guard, and as re- 
gularly, a moment before it takes place, informs them that his 
Majesty is prevented from coming that day by business of the 
greatest importance.” 
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The following is also strongly characteristic :— 

“The huzzar whom his Prussian Majesty had put about his 
person was ordered, a few days ago into confinement. He had 
written the following letter to his mistress :—* My dear Char- 
lotte,—It will not be in my power to call upon you either to- 
day or so soon as I could wish, being obliged to stay at home 
and take care of the old brum bar (growling bear).’ This fatal 
letter fell into the king’s hands. Heimmediately sent for his 
huzzar, and asked him whether he could write. ‘ A little,’ 
says the huzzar. ‘Take a pen and write.’ He alleged his 
being little used to write. ‘It does not signify ; write as well 
as you can what I dictate to you ;’ and his Prussian Majesty 
immediately dictated to him his letter to his mistress. The 
huzzar fell on his knees and attempted to excuse himself. 
‘Write on,’ says the King, and add-—My dear Charlotte,—It 
is now probable several weeks will pass over before I can have 
the pleasure of seeing you, being obliged at this very moment 
to set out for Spandau.’ The King signed the letter, and sent 
him with it to prison, where, however, he let him stay no longer 
than was necessary to frighten him.” 


A remarkable coincidence appears to have existed in 
the tastes, habits, and situations of the heirs to the Bri- 
tish and Prussian crowns at this period. Both princes 
were petit-maitres—both addicted to pleasure—both 
recklessly extravagant—both deeply involved—both try- 
ing to raise loans in their respective capitals—and both 
treated with injudicious severity by their respective sove- 
reigns. 

In 1777 we find Mr. Harris filling the important 
post of minister at St. Petersburg, where he appears 
to have been engaged in a perpetual struggle against the 
intrigues of Frederick and the French court—the designs 
of the Dutch—the rancour of the American agent, Mr. 
Sayre, who accused Mr. Harris of bribing incendiaries 
to destroy the Russian fleet-—the determined hostility of 
Count Panin—and the vacillation of the Empress. In 
this he received great support from Potemkin, of whose 
honourable conduct he speaks in high terms. He had 
the good fortune to find a friend also in Alexis Orlow, 
who, when asked by the Empress why he had not visited 
England in his travels, replied bluntly, “ Because he ex- 
pected his old Mediterranean acquaintances would have 
turned their backs upon him when Russia was behaving 
towards her good friend England with such ingrati- 
tude.” We recollect seeing somewhere an incident 
strongly characteristic of Orlow. He was dining at 
Naples with a certain cardinal and Lord Tyrconnel. A 
thunderbolt suddenly clove the ceiling of the room, and 
passed through the table. The cardinal fell upon his 
knees, and began praying—the peer sat petrified—but 
, Orlow, starting up, clapped his hand on his sword. 

Mr. Harris draws a lamentable picture of the cor- 
ruption and profligacy of the Russian capital. The 
details are disgusting! What shall we say to a court 
where the prime minister sits up all night forging letters 
to ruin his colleagues ; or in which the office of paramour 
to the sovereign is a recognized appointment as regu- 
larly filled up as that of chamberlain, or page—only 
oftener? So enormous were the sums lavished by 
Catherine on her numerous favourites, that Potemkin 
scarcely took the trouble to thank her when she presented 
him with forty thousand pounds! The dessert, too, at 
one of her entertainments, “was laid out with jewels 
to the amount of upwards of two millions,” while at the 
Macao tables a diamond worth fifty roubles was given 
to every player who scored nine. One hundred and 
fifty diamonds, it appears, were thus distributed, and 
Mr. Harris expresses his apprehensions lest such a 
course of reckless extravagance should in time seriously 
affect the finances of the empire, and, to judge from 
the annexed document, with good reason. 

‘*La famille du Prince Orlow a recu, depuis l’an 1762 
jusqu’ aujourd’hui 1783-4-5, mille paysans et 17 millions tant 
en bijoux qu’en vaisselle, palais, et argent. Wasiltschikoff, 


simple lieutenant aux gardes, a recu, en 22 mois de temps 





qu’il fut en faveur, cent mille roubles en argent, 50 mille en 
bijoux, un palais meublé de cent mille roubles, une vaisselle 
de 50 mille, sept mille paysans en Russie, une pension de 20 
mille roubles, le Cordon de St. Alexandre, et la clef de cham- 
bellan. Potemkin, en deux ans de faveur, a recu 37 mille 
paysans en Russie; et en bijoux, palais, pension, vaisselle, 
environ neuf millions ; tous les cordons. possibles, et fut fait 
Prince du Saint Empire Romain depuis trois générations ‘pas- 
sées. Savodowsky, Ukranien, recut, en 18 mois de temps 
qu’il fut en faveur, six mille paysans en Ukraine, deux mille 
en Pologne, et 1800 en Russie, 80,000 en bijoux, 150,000 
en argent, une vaisselle de 30,000, et une pension secréte du 
cabinet de 10,000 roubles, Cordon bleu de Pologne et 


Chambellan de Russie.—Zoritz, Servien, en un an qu'il 


fut en faveur, recut une terre en Pologne de 500,000 roubles ; 
en Livonie 50 Haaeks de terre, valeur de 100,000 ; en argent 
comptant 500,000 roubles, en. bijoux 200,000, une com- 
manderie en Pologne de 12,000 de rente, et de simple major 
de hussards fut fait général major; recut du Roi de Suéde 
le grand Cordon de l’Epée; et de Pologne le Cordon de 
l’Aigle Blanc. Korsakoff, Russe bas officier, dans 16 mois 
de faveur, a recu en présents, 150,000 roubles, et, & sa démis- 
sion, 4,000 paysans en Pologne, 100,000 pour payer sesdettes, 
100,000 pour s’équipper, 2,000 roubles par mois pour voy- 
ager, la maison de Wasiltschikoff, Cordon de Pologne, rang 
de général major, chambellan, aide de camp, &c. .Landskoy, 
Russe, chevalier de garde, bouton de. diamans prix 80,000 
roubles, 30,000 pour payer ses dettes, sa sceur et sa cousine 
faites filles d’honneur. Still in favour.’’ 


That profligacy and crime always carry their own 
punishment is strikingly illustrated in the following 
extracts—Goaded by his conscience, Orlow returns. to 
St. Petersburg in a state of insanity, ‘The effect of this 
on Catherine is most distressing :— 

‘« Her conduct (towards Orlow) has been one of the most 
boundless regard, carried even to weakness. She absolutely for- 
bids any harsh methods to be employed, rejects all ideas of con- 


finement or discipline, and hoping, against all precedent, to- 


restore him by gentleness and indulgence, she suffers him not 
only to visit and be visited, but admits him at all hours and 
in all dresses, whether she-is alone, in. company, or engaged in 
the most important concerns, to. her presence. . His situation 
of mind, when he is there, his wild and incoherent discourse 
ever affect her to tears, and discompose her so entirely, that 
for the remainder of the day she can enjoy neither pleasure 
nor business. She is sometimes exposed to hear the most 
unwelcome of'all language, anda few nights ago he exclaimed 
of a sudden, that remorse and compunction of conscience had 
deprived him of: his senses, sand’-that the: share he had in a 
transaction * long since’ past» had* brought down on him the 
judgment of heaven. Your lordship may easily guess to what 
a cruel recollection such expressions in his mouth must give 
rise, and how intimately. connected: the: tranquillity. of her 
conscience must be with. that. of his.’’ 

Nor did the evil stop here: Catherine’s indulgences 
towards , Orlow excited the jealousy of Potemkin ‘arid 
“the fair-faced”’ Landskoy, and created dreadtul con- 
fusion in the palace. 

‘¢ Thave strong motives for believing (continues Mr. Harris) 
that they (Potemkin: and Landskoy) are endeavouring to pre- 
vail on the empress: not: to admit. Prince Orlow to her pre- 
sence, but,to remove him: from this capital, either to Moscow 
or to some one of his country houses. They are jealous of 
the uncommon degree of concern the empress shews to him, 
and they are fearful that in. his lucid intervals (for these he 
sometimes has), certain: truths. and remarks may escape him, 
which may make an.impression to their disadvantage.’’ 

For his exertions at St. Petersburg, Mr. Harris 
received the order of the Bath,—a poor compensation for 
broken health and impaired fortune. 

In December 1784, Sir James Harris, at the request 
of Mr. Pitt, proceeded to the Hague, where he eventually 
suceeeded in restoring the fortunes of the Stadtholder, 
and concluding a treaty;with Prussia and Holland. This: 





* The death of Peter III. the empress’s husband, who was dethroned 
July 6th, 1762, and died in prison *‘ a little too soon.’* 
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may be considered his masterpiece. We are at a loss | 
which to admire most—the address with which he con- | 
ducted himself on his arrival, the skill he displayed in 
reorganizing the Ragin party, or the happy audacity 
by which he secured its triumph. For this important 
service Sir JAMES was created Baron MALMESBURY. 

There is a striking passage occurs in one of his des- 
patches at this period, which shews how little the states- 
men of that day were able to gauge the foree of national 
feeling. Accustomed to consider that upon a few skil- 
ful tricks of the tongue or craftily-drawn treaties rested 
the destinies of the world, the opinions of the people 
were to them alike uncared for and unknown. He 
says, only three years previous to the abolition of 
monarchy in France —“ A Madame de Pompadour, or 
even a Madame de Barri, will never effectually diminish 
or hurt the grandeur of the French monarchy, which is 
settled on a pars beyond the reach of the follies of 
the court to shake |” ; 

After reading the acute observations of Arthur Young 
we wonder that even a courtly diplomatist could have 
been so blind. 

A special mission to Berlin, the negotiation of the 
Prince of Wales’s marriage, with two unsuccessful 
attempts to conclude a peace with the French republic, 
appear to have been the only other events of any im- 
portance in which this distinguished diplomatist (even- 
tually rewarded with an earl’s coronet) was engaged. 

e would give much to know the particulars of his 
lordship’s connection with the Prince of Wales. Judg- 
ing from two conversations recorded in the diary, these 
must be curious, especially as the Earl was the Prince’s 

roxy in his ill-starred marriage, and is known to have 
incurred the fixed resentment of his Royal Highness for 
the part he took on that occasion. We make an extract 
from the first of these conferences, which was held at 
Carlton House, in April 1785, during Sir JamzEs’s tem- 
porary absence from the Hague. The Prince, after set- 
ting forth his embarrassments, observed, that he saw no 

rospect of relief but in going abroad, and asked Sir 
Sawa if he would distress him, if he (the Prince) came 
to the Hague in a private character. 


‘* Sir James.—I should be very .sorry, Sir, to see you in 
Holland otherwise than in a character which would allow me 
to receive you in a manner conformable to the sentiments of 
respect and affection I bear your, Royal Highness: but your 
coming abroad without having obtained the king’s consent 
implies that you will come after it has been refused you, and 
you may rest assured, in that case, I shall receive orders how 
to act towards you before your arrival; and those orders, let 
them be ever so much in contradiction to my feelings, I must 
obey. 

“* Prince.—Certainly. I should be the last. person to wish 
you to do otherwise. But what am I todo? Am I to be 
refused the right of every individual? Cannot I travel le- 
gally, as a private man, without the king’s consent. 

‘* Sir James,—I think it very immaterial for your Royal 
Highness to know whether you can, or cannot; since it is 
evident that you cannot with any propriety to the public, or 
satisfaction to yourself, cross the seas without:it. 

‘* Prince.—Why not? I wish to traveb on a plan of eco- 
nomy ;—to be unknown ;—to live in retirement; 

“* Sir James.—Without entering into the almost impos- 
sibility of your Royal Highness making so rapid a transition 
in your ways of life, I confess I see no event: that would give 
me so much pain, as an Englishman, as to see a Prince of 
Wales abroad under such a description. He ought never to 
appear but with all the splendour attached to his rank—never 
to lose sight-that. he will always be a character who comes 
under the observation of all Europe. *  * * * 

** Prince.—I feel what you say : but what can Ido? The 
king proposed to me to lay by 10,0002. a year to pay my 
debts, at a time when, with the strictest economy (!) my ex- 
penses are twice my income. Iam ruined if I stay in Eng- 
land. I disgrace myself as a man. 





‘* Sir James.— Your Royal Highness, give me leave to say, 


will find no relief in travelling in the way you propose. You will 
either beslighted, or, what is worse, become the object of political 
intrigue at every court you pass through. You will perpetually 
hear things which will hurt your feelings, and to which, from 
the situation you will have put yourself in, you cannot reply. 
In a political light, you will injure equally both the king and 
the nation, and in a still stronger degree, yourself. 

“* Prince.—But if I avoid all great courts? If I keep to 
the smaller ones of Germany, can this happen? 1 may there 
live unnoticed and unknown. 

‘* Sir James.—Impossible, Sir. The title of the Earl of 
Chester will only be a mask that covers the Prince of Wales, 
and as such your actions will be ever judged. A Grand-Duke of 
Russia or a King of Sweden mayemerge from their frozen dens, 
and after having shewn themselves to half Europe, return, to 
be thought no more of; and even these shower gold around 
them, and so far from saving, exceed their usual expenses : and 
shall a Prince of Wales travel with less dignity, less liberality 
than these ?—a Prince of Wales, born to the highest rank in 
Europe !—who can never be withdrawn from the eyes of all 
men !—who isin a situation to be seen—to be estimated—to be 
criticized by all! 

‘* Prince.—You think I mean to go to France. I shall keep 
to the empire, and perhaps to Italy. 

‘* Sir James.—What I say applies to all countries, Sir. 
As for France, I hope never to see a Prince of Wales there on 
any other purpose than that which carried the Black Prince ; 
or ever to hear of his being at Calais, but to fix the British 
standard on its walls,”’ 

Had it not been for the Queen’s speech, we should 
have expected that the French would have declared this 
publication a casus belli. 

We return our acknowledgments to the Earl of 
MALMEsBuRY for editing and publishing these volumes. 
His lordship bas executed his task in a manner highly 
honourable to his talents andindustry. To the historian 
this work presents ample and authentic materials—to the 
diplomatist it furnishes a valuable manual, while those 
who merely seek amusement, or delight in tracing the 
secret springs by which important political events are 
originated and carried out, will find this publication 
equally acceptable. 








History of the French Revolution, its Causes and Conse- 
wences. By FReEpERICA MACLEAN Rowan. 8yo. 
ndon, 1844. John W. Parker. 
To forestal objection, and prevent the assault of the 
Critic on the most salient point for attack which this 
volume affords, its author candidly acknowledges, in her 
preface, that she has dwelt “ more on the faults of the 
people than those of the rulers,” alleging, as her reason 
for so doing, that the work is written for the former, not 
for the latter, “and because, if the rulers have a lesson 
to learn from history, the people have a still greater one, 
and one that, if well learnt by them, will suffice for 
both.” ; 
Though we object most strongly to a leaning of this 
kind in a writer of history, and moreover question the 
soundness of that policy which seeks to improve the 
people by insisting mainly on their excesses, while those 
of the superior classes are less severely handled, we con- 
fess that in this particular instance so little is this objec- 
tionable bias obtrusive, and to so slight a degree does it 
vitiate this book, that few will be affected by it 5 and 
were it not for the author’s own explanation in Limine, 
fewer still would perceive it. } 
However, to quit this narrow ground for complaint— 
the book has many and valuable recommendations. Its 
compilation has been effected with care and good judg- 
ment, its style is essentially popular, its arrangement 
clear and methodical, and the whole forms as condensed, 
comprehensive, and succinct a history of the most im- 
portant event of this age (both in itself and in its conse- 
quences) as the compass of a single volume will allow. 
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A more compressed and faithful statement of the 
existing state of things in France prior to the outbreak 
of the Revolution, and of the causes which conspired to 
bring about that terrible convulsion, we do not remem- 
ber to have met with than is afforded by this volume. 
After attributing to the Encyclopedists the concoction of 
the poisonous ingredients which, “in 1789, spread a 
moral pestilence over the world,” the author gives the 
following able summary of the circumstances predis- 
posing to revolution, and the facts which hastened the 
event :— 

‘¢ While the work of social destruction was progressing, the 
government, though too weak to venture upon any open acts 
of despotism, permitted the most arbitrary systems to be 
carried on in every branch of administration. The king, who 
maintained an external appearance of religious devotion in the 
midst of his licentious pleasures, expressed himself loudly 
against all innovations ; but though he foresaw the future ca- 
tastrophe, he troubled himself very little about it, consoling 
himself with the words : ‘ After us the deluge.’ His mistress, 
his courtiers, and even his ministers, not only regarded the 
progress of the philosophers as harmless, but were themselves 
imbued with their doctrines, and the resistance of the govern- 
ment to the growth of incredulity was weak and undecided, 
while by administrative measures, it openly favoured its pro- 
gress and undermined the power of the church. It supported 
the Jesuits, yet it forbade the establishment of any new con- 
vents or monasteries, without the royal consent. Anedict was 
promulgated (1749), which deprived the clergy of the right of 
acquiring new property; propositions were made to substitute 
a regular tax upon church property, for the usual don gratuit 
of the clergy. In a word, the government, though affecting 
to despise public opinion, was led entirely by it, but at the 
same time it sought in no way to meet the salutary reforms 
that were called for. The imposts were augmented, the pri- 
vileges of the pays des états were suppressed without resistance, 
every abuse was continued, and nothing worthy of commenda- 
tion was established. The nobility generally, particularly the 
noblesse de cour, far from considering themselves threatened 
by the philosophical ideas which were spreading so fast, on the 
contrary adopted these notions themselves, not from convic- 
tion, or with any view of carrying them out into practice, but 
from a frivolous love of novelty and notoriety, and particu- 
larly because the epicurian doctrines of Voltaire favoured their 
licentious manners. Though some of the nobles shewed so 
much alarm at the spreading of the new doctrine, that accord- 
ing to Duclos, ‘ they feared the philosophers as thieves feared 
the lamp-post,’ it was nevertheless the fashion to patronize 
even the most scrupulous among the atheists, and to associate 
with them on a footing of perfect equality, in spite of the 
great distinction which was even then made between the nobles 
and the roturiers, to which class a great many of the literary 
men belonged. But the nobility of that day cannot be better 
characterized than by saying that it imitated all the vices of 
the king.* 

‘* The clergy, wavering between intolerance and frivolity, 
wishing to put a stop to the spreading of the opinions of the 
day, yet too frequently adopting the morals of the times, in- 
voking against scepticism the despised severity of a corrupt 
power, instead of combatting it with knowledge and capacity 
—the clergy, and particularly the high clergy, remained weak, 
and were defeated on all sides in the midst of the general 
movement. They had no replies to give to Voltaire’s false- 
hoods, sarcasms, and false erudition; they scarcely ventured 
to emit a few fezble apologies, or some ineffective charges 
drawn up without skill or power. They were much {more 
anxious to preserve their riches, than to proclaim their eruci- 
fied God; being incapable of any longer guiding the human 
mind, they began to quail before it, and trembling, called 
upon it to stop. The dogmas of evangelical morality were 
no longer heard from the pulpit, for the clergy sought forgive- 
ness for their holy mission, by a display of worldly compla- 
cency. Faith was replaced by common morality, charity by 
social justice, the laws of God by the rights of the people. 
The sanctuary was abandoned. 

‘* After contemplating the condition of this royalty, so inert 





* Villemain, Layallée, 








and degraded—of this noblesse, so vicious and tending towards 
social dissolution—of this clergy, without virtue, without zeal, 
and without learning ; let us see what part those sections of 
the nation played upon whom all the social inequalities pressed 
so heavily, The lower classes, both in town and country, 
were brutal, ignorant, and miserable; more miserable in some 
respects than they had been in the middle ages, Industry 
was shackled by the corporations, the apprenticeships, the 
system of oaths; all this legislation of Colbert became an in- 
tolerable combination of petty tyrannies. Agriculture was 
oppressed by feudal service, tithes, forced labour, right of 
chase, and a crowd of absurd privileges enjoyed by the nobi- 
lity. ‘The working classes had preserved their religious faith, 
because they were under the influence of only the poor and 
evangelical part of the clergy. They detested the great 
landed proprietors (seigneurs), because they found in them 
their immediate and constant tyrants; they had not any affec- 
tion for the government, in which they saw nothing but insa- 
tiable and merciless tax-gatherers, a despotic police, a luxuri- 
ous and corrupt court, and a debauched king. Philosophical 
ideas had not penetrated as far as the multitude, but they had 
nevertheless a sort of instinctive desire for social renovation, 
which resolved itself, according to their view, in the abolition 
of all privileges.” : 

The above extract will have afforded the reader as 
accurate a notion of this deserving little book as any 
which its pages can supply. 








BIOGRAPHY. 


Public and Private Life of Lord Chancellor Eldon. 
[THIRD AND CONCLUDING NOTICE. ] 


WE resume our comments on Lord Chancellor ELpon, 
It seems that his first brief did not bring him his first 
fee. He was the victim of some cunning clerk. 

ELDON’S FIRST BRIEF. 

‘¢ He used to relate that he had been called to the Bar but a 
day or two when, on coming out of court one morning, he was 
accosted by a dapper-looking attorney’s clerk, who handed 
him a motion paper in some matter of course, which merely 
required to be authenticated by counsel’s signature. He 
signed the brief, and the attorney’s clerk taking it back from 
him said, ‘A fine hand yours, Mr. Scott—an exceedingly fine 
hand. It would be well for us, Sir, if gentlemen at the Bar 
would always take a little of your pains to insure legibility. 
A beautiful hand, Sir!’ While he spoke thus, the eloquent 
clerk was fumbling first in one pocket, then in the other, till, 
with a hurried air, he said, ‘A—a—a, I really beg your par- 
don, Sir, but I have unfortunately left my purse on the table 
in the coffee-room opposite ; pray do me the favour to remain 
here, and I will be back in one moment.’ So speaking, the 
clerk vanished with the rapidity of lightning; ‘ and never,’ 
said Lord Eldon in telling the story, ‘did I set eyes on that 
man again,’ ”’ 

ELDON AND FOX. 

‘* Fox never said an uncivil word to me during the whole 
time I sat in the House of Commons, and I’ll tell you to what 
I attribute that. When the legality of the conduct of the High 
Bailiff of Westminster was before the House, all the lawyers onthe 
ministerial side defended hisright tograntthescrutiny. I thought 
this law bad, and I told them so. I asked Kenyon how he could 
answer this, that every sort of commission must be returned on 
the day on which it is made returnable? Hecould not answer 
it, I made a pretty long speech. I knew that my law was 
right, and I believe that I made some impression upon some 
members of the House. Fox afterwards came to me and said 
something very civil and obliging.’’ 

DR. JOHNSON. 

‘In the December of this year, 1784, Dr. Johnson died. 
‘ He was a good man,’ said Lord Eldon to Mrs. Forster: ‘he 
sent me a message on his death-bed, to request that I would 
make a point of attending public worship every Sunday, and 
that the place should be the Church of England.’ ’’ ha 


This sound advice was, however, very little followed. 
This awkward fact in the history of so prominent a cham- 
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pion in the Church as Lord Epon is thus delicately | Justice of the Common Pleas for that of Lord Chancellor. If 


stated by Mr. Twiss :— 

‘It is true, perhaps, that he was not sufficiently attentive to 
external observances; indeed, for many months in each year, 
during the pressure of official business, his devotions were | 
almost wholly private. It may be some apology that he had | 
begun life at a time when the duty of public worship was not | 
so generally regarded as it is now; but, itis said, that Sir | 
Samuel Romilly, who attended the parish church where Lord 
Eldon ought to have been, used to comment with no slight se- 
verity on never seeing him there. On an occasion when his 
merits were in discussion, a warm partisan of the Chancellor 
called him one of the pillars of the church.—‘ No,’ said ano- 
ther, ‘he may be one of its buttresses, but certainly not one of 
its pillars, for he is never found within it.’ ”’ 

A SOLDIER IN SPITE OF HIMSELF. 

‘¢ It is related that Mr. Dunning, who was the most eminent 
of the counsel practising in the Court of King’s Bench when 
Mr, Scott first entered the profession, ‘ had, some years before, 
when Solicitor-General, diverted himself by making an excur- 
sion, in vacation time, to Prussia. From his title of Solicitor- 
General, the King supposed him to be a general officer in the 
British army ; so he invited him to a great review of his troops, 
and mounted him, as an eminent military person, upon one of 
his finest chargers. The charger carried the Solicitor-General 
through all the evolutions of the day, the ‘General’ in every 
movement being in a most dreadful fright, and the horse’s duty 
never allowing him to dismount. He was so terrified and dis- 
tressed by this great compliment, that he said he never would 
go abroad again as a general. of any sort.’ ”’ 

It was not often that the Chancellor perpetrated wit ; 
but his biographer has preserved two or three of 

ELDON’S BON MOTS. 

‘‘ Mr. Basil Montagu, arguing as counsel before Lord 
Eldon, had illustrated his speech with several anecdotes, which 
made a considerable addition to its length. On his making 
some reference to what he designated as the fabric of his ar- 
gument, the Chancellor said, ‘ Mr. Montagu, your fabric ap- 
pears to be composed of so many stories, that I fear we shall 
never get to the top of it.” On an application against Mr. 
Pierce: Egan, the author of Bovxiana, to restrain him from pub- 
lishing a fourth volume of that work, he pleaded for himself, 
and succeeded in preventing the injunction. He rose to thank 
his lordship, after the case was disposed of, for the patient at- 
tention: bestowed upon him; but Lord Eldon, unwilling to 
hear his own praises, cut the eulogy short by exclaiming, ‘ Mr. 
Egan, you have gained all you want, and now the sooner you 
take your own head and mine out of Chancery, the better.’ ”’ 


Lord Expon kept an Anecdote-Book, as he called it, 
in which he noted down any jokes that happened to 
tickle his fancy. Many of them are hackneyed Joe 
Millers, but a few are fresh. Here is one of 

COUTTS. AND THE DUKE OF YORK. 

‘«¢ There was.ai report,’ says Lord Eldon, in his Anecdote- 
Book, ‘that the Duke of York said to Mr. Coutts, ‘I think, 
Sir, you have been my banker for more than twenty years ;’ 
and that Coutts replied, ‘Your Royal Highness, I think, may 
be said to have been my banker during the whole of that 
time, as my money has been in your hands, not your. money in 
mine.’ ”? 

And again he records of himself— 

..‘* When out shooting at Encombe, we went through a field, 
where a boy was employed to drive off the crows and rooks 
from new-sown wheat. I perceived the boy following us in 
our sport, at least a mile from that field. °* My boy,’ said I, 
‘ how came you to leave your work ? the birds will get all the 
wheat.’ ‘Ono, my lord,’ said the boy, ‘ they sdw your 
lordship in the field, and they won’t dare come again now 
they know your lordship has been there.’ ”’ 

_ His opinion of the office of Chief Justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas is interesting. 

“« He said; ‘ Oliver, let me warn you, never be ambitious 
of the highest honour of the law. Believe me when I give you 
my word, that I have not known a single day of full freedom 
from anxiety since I have held the great seals. I have not 





known real happiness since I exchanged the office of Chief 


it were to do again, with my present knowledge, nothing 


| . . : : 
should induce me to give up a situation of ease and comfort 


for the highest honours, accompanied, as they are, by inces- 
sant anxiety. As Chief Justice of the Common Pleas I was 
completely happy.’ ”’ 


To vulgar eyes how undignified must have been this 

scene at the Palace, of 
THE CHANCELLOR AND THE QUEEN AT CARDS, 

‘* «The Chancellor’s constant attention to the business of his 
profession,’ observes the present Earl, ‘ left him but little 
time for other occupations, especially for those of mere amuse- 
ment. With the exception of whist (at which, though perhaps 
not very skilful, he was fond of playing in the country until a 
late period of his life), he knew scarcely any thing of card- 
playing, even of the most common and simple games. This 
led, on one occasion, to a rather laughable scene at the palace 
of King George III. The royal party were playing at com- 
merce; and, through Lord Eldon’s bad luck or bad play, he 
had soon forfeited his three lives. In perfect ignorance, how- 
ever, that this catastrophe should have been the signal for his 
retiring from the contest, Lord Eldon kept his seat at the 
table and continued playing. At last Queen Charlotte, per- 
ceiving that all his counters were gone, suddenly addressed 
him,—‘‘ My Lord Chancellor, you are dead!’’ Expostula- 
tion proving vain, and Lord Eldon, to his own diversion, and 
that of the company, being made to understand, that, though 
physically alive and well, he was metaphorically defunct, 
they proceeded in their game without his being farther allowed 
to join in it.’ ”’ 

Lord Eipon’s nepotism was insatiable. He granted 
six offices to his son, of which no less than four were in 
possession and two in reversion; and when taxed with 
it in the House of Lords, he defended himself on the 
plea of its being against his own will, but done to gratify 
the King, as “a matter of duty,” and that he “ could 
not resist the wishes of his Sovereign!” His opinion of 
a courtier’s feelings on such matters appears from an- 
other incident related of himself by himself :— 


‘*T met a prelate, who was at that time bishop of a see not 
very richly endowed, coming out of his Majesty George III.’s 
closet at Buckingham-house, as I was going into it. The King 
asked me if I did not very much like sincerity ? I answered, 
‘Yes, Sir.’ ‘ So does that prelate,’ said the King, ‘ for he has 
just assured me, that he is perfectly content with his present 
preferment ; he should wish, indeed, he said, to have Salisbury 
instead of it, but he added, that he so wished for no other rea- 
son whatever, but merely that he might have the honour of 
giving me a breakfast in my way to Weymouth.’ ‘ Can you,’ 
he added, ‘ believe that, when a Bishop says it ? J can’t,’ ” 

And this is the pious Chancellor’s 


RULE OF LIFE, 

‘¢ Mr. Courtenay, now Earl of Devon, being appointed this 
summer to a mastership in Chancery by the Lord Chancellor 
(in whose gift these offices lay until the remodelling of them by 
Lord Brougham’s Act, 3 & 4 Wm.4,c. 94), asked Lord Eldon 
whether it would be necessary for him to resign his retainer 
for Queen Anne’s Bounty, to which he was then the standing 
Counsel. ‘ Why, speaking as a friend,’ answered Lord Eldon, 
‘I should advise you to do no such thing ; the true rule, I 
fancy, is, to get what you can, and keep what you have.’ 43 

He was known by the nickname of “Old Bags,” in 
allusion to his miserly habits and strict adhesion to the 
above rule. He tells us in his Anecdote Book how the 
Prince once played upon this cognomen :—~ 

“‘ Tt has long been the habit to give the Chancellor carrying 
his purse, the nickname of Bags. When Sir John Leach was 
Chancellor to the Prince, he also hada purse; and the Prince 
said, as Sir John was not so rough in his manners as a King’s 
Chancellor usually was, but a much more polite person, he 
should call him ‘ Reticule.’ ”’ 


There is a characteristic anecdote of 


LORD THURLOW. ’ 
‘* As Sir John Scott’s reputation increased, the Prince of 
Wales became curious to learn the real merits of a lawyer so 
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highly estimated by his party, and by the public. ‘I should 
like > hear pe rs OF him,’ said the Prince to Lord 
Thurlow. ‘Sir,’ said Lord Thurlow, ‘I know him to be a 
very sound lawyer and avery honest man.’ In after-times, 
when it devolved upon Lord Eldon, as the Chancellor of 
George the Third, to take part in proceedings distasteful to 
the Prince, his Royal Highness said tauntingly to Lord Thur- 
low, ‘ What think you now, my lord, of your old friend Scott, 
whom you puffed to me as a sound lawyer and an honest man ?’ 
—‘ Indeed, Sir,’ answered Thurlow, whose advanced age had 
abated neitber his convenient courtliness nor his jocular coarse- 
ness, ‘I think he has lost the little law he once had, and is 
become a very great scoundrel.’ ”’ 


Very amusing is this picture of 
LAWYER SOLDIERS. 

‘¢ Not content with serving the Crown in his civil capacity, 
Sir John Scott had thought proper to evince his loyalty in a 
military character also ; but, according to his own account, the 
sword became him by no means so well as the gown. He re- 
cords his deficiency in the following passage of his Anecdote 
Book :—‘ During the long war I became one of the Lincoln’s- 
Inn Volunteers, Lord Ellenborough at the same time being 
one of that corps. It happened, unfortunately for the mili- 
tary character of both of us, that we were turned out of the 
awkward squadron for awkwardness. 1| think Ellenborough 
was more awkward than I was, but others thought that it was 
difficult to determine which of us was the worst.’ He told 
Mrs. Forster that his brother William did better, and actually 
commanded a corps.”’ 


Such impudence as is recorded in the following anec- 
dote would not be tolerated now-a-days. 


SERJEANT HILL ON BARON HOTHAM. 

‘¢ When Mr. Hotham was made Baron of the Exchequer, who 
had never had any business at the bar, but who, by the effect 
of great natural good sense and discretion, made a good judge, 
he gave, as usual, a dinner at Serjeants’ Inn, to the judges 
and the serjeants. Serjeant Hill drank his health thus :— 
‘Mr. Baron Botham, I drink your health.’—Somebody gently 
whispered the serjeant, that the Baron’s name was not 
Botham, but Hotham.—‘ Oh!’ said the serjeant aloud, ‘1 
beg your pardon, Mr. Baron Hotham, I beg your pardon 
for calling you Mr. Baron Botham—but none of us ever 
heard your name in the profession before this day !’’’ 


Mr. Twiss introduces this just and eloquent tribute 
to 





LORD ERSKINE. 
‘¢ There are but few materials for estimating the judicial 
merit of Lord Erskine. In truth, his celebrity does not so 
naturally connect itself with the equity bench as with the com- 
mon-law bar. When he came to the Court of Chancery, he 
had not been very conversant with those particular departments 
of jurisprudence through wl.ich the science of equity is most 
easily approached; and he remained not long enough in that 
court to become familiar with all its principles. His deci- 
sions, therefore, are perhaps of less authority than those of 
some judges, much his inferiors both in strength of under- 
standing and in reach of thought, but more versed in the doc- 
trine and practice of equitable jurisprudence. His fame, how- 
ever, may well afford to waive any claim upon the short annals 
of his chancellorship. For more than a quarter of a century 
he had been the foremost advocate in those courts which hold 
supreme jurisdiction of liberty and life; and the record which 
his corrected speeches have preserved of him, such as then he 
was, will best enable his successors and his country to appre- 
ciate, however hopeless it may be to equal, his earnest and 
brilliant eloquence, his logical reasoning, his exquisite tact, his 
instinctive quickness, his attaching courtesy, and his indomita- 
ble courage.” 


We cannot refrain from extracting a useful anecdote 
preserved by WiLBeRrForcE. It is another illustration 
of the fact that the men who have most to do have ever 
the most command of time, and those who have the 
least to occupy them can never find time for any thing; 
the cause being, that the one is compelled to apportion 
his hours and make the most of them by doing at once 
what he has to do; the other, because he thinks he has 


time enough for any thing, postpones it until the season 
for doing it is past or arrears accumulate upon his hands, 
and he can complete nothing. 


‘One of the most remarkable things about Romilly was, 
that though he had such an immense quantity of business, he 
always seemed an idle man. If you had not known who and 
what he was, you would have said, ‘ He is a remarkably gen- 
tlemanlike pleasant man: I suppose, poor fellow, he’ has no 
business ;’ for he would stand at the bar of the House and chat 
with you, and talk over the last novel, with which he was as 
well acquainted as if he had nothing else to think about. 
Once, indeed, I remember coming to speak with him in court, 
and seeing him look fagged and with an immense pile of 
papers before him. This was at a time when Lord Eldon had 
been reproached for having left business undischarged, and had 
declared that he would get through all arrears by sitting on 
until the business was done. As I went up to Romilly, old 
Eldon saw me, and beckoned to me with as much cheerfulness 
and gaiety as possible. When I was alone with Romilly, and 
asked him how he was, he answered, ‘ I am worn to death: 
here have we been sitting on in the vacation, from nine in the 
morning until four, and when we leave this place I have to 
read through all my papers to be ready for to-morrow morn- 
ing. But the most extraordinary part of all is, that Eldon, 
who has not only mine but all the other business to go through, 
is just as cheerful and untired as ever.’’ 


It now only remains that from the review of his ca- 
reer we attempt to sketch the character of Lord ELpon, 
but in justice let'us first lay hefore our readers the ela- 
borate and elegantly-written, but necessarily somewhat 
partial, portrait by his biographer. 


TWISS’S SKETCH OF LORD ELDON. 

‘* His private life was, for the most part, amiable as well as 
just. The foregoing pages have shewn him, as he lived, an 
affectionate and dutiful son, a true and tender husband, a kind 
and liberal father, and a cordial and grateful friend. He some 
times gave way to momentary impetucsity ; but he was habi- 
tually indulgent to, and proportionally beloved by, all around 
him ; and the only occasions in which he manifested any long- 
enduring displeasure, were when obedience or attention was 
withheld from him by persons from whom he considered him. 
self entitled to such observances. Such a feeling evinced itself 
rather indefensibly with respect to the two ladies of his family 
who contravened his wishes in their marriage. In the case of 
his son’s widow, he had neither right nor reason to object at 
all: and in that of his. own daughter, though his title to inter- 
pose may have been stronger than in the other instance, the 
degree and duration of his estrangement were. excessive; and 
especially unsuitable in him, who had himself been party to a 
like offence. But, with the exception of these instances, and 
of something like fractiousness towards the period of his final 
decay, there is nothing to be found in his private history which 
could give a pretext for censure. 

‘* He has, indeed, been accused of a narrow and unbecoming 
economy ; and it is true that his style of living was deficient 
in the splendour and hospitality which are expected from the 
Lord Chancellor of England. But the defect was not in Lord 
Eldon himself. His lady, in the early days of their union, 
when their very scanty means made it necessary to observe a 
rigid parsimony, had acquired close and retired habits, which 
were not expanded by the progress of their fortunes. She had 
a distaste for visiting, and for most kinds of amusement ;- her 
sole pleasures were those of her home. Her devotion to her 
husband continued unabated in advancing years; and his 
boundless indulgence to her left all her peculiarities. unchecked. 
The wicked wits of the law used to satirize their housekeeping; 
and even the stern Romilly bad his jest, which he put into a 
professional form. At a time when there was great complaint, 
of delay in the Chancellor’s Court, Sir Thomas Plumer, the 
Master of the Rolls, gave a series of dinners. ‘ Very right,* 
said Romilly ; ‘ he is clearing away the Chancellor’s arrears.’ 

* * * * * * * 


“To fashion or refinement Lord Eldon made no pretence, 
though his right understanding and kind nature preserved him 
from any solecism in good taste. His disposition was festive, 
but not luxurious. He liked plain port—the stronger the 





better. One. of his favourite dishes was liver and bacon; and 
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when he dined with George the Fourth, it was one of the 


entrées. 

** Accomplishments he had none, His Oxford education, 
though it had made him sufficiently a scholar, had not given 
him a literary turn. He continued to cherish an affection for 
the old associations of the University, and a respect for the 
classical lore he had acquired there ; but he had no great relish 
‘for poetry or other liter@ humaniores, and did not for their 
sakes withdraw much of his time from the engrossing pursuits 
of law and politics. He is said to have on one occasion ‘ rather 
astonished his court by declaring, that he had, in the course of 
the last long vacation, inter solicite jucunda oblivia vite, read 
the Paradise Lost from beginning to end.’ ” 


We cannot entirely subscribe to the accuracy of this 
portrait. 

In his character as legislator ELDON cannnot be es- 
teemed a great man. The Statute-book contains no one 
law by which he, the first legal functionary of the Crown, 
may be gratefully remembered by posterity. Not content 
with doing nothing himself to advance the happiness of 
his countrymen and the improvement of their political 
and social condition, he invariably opposed and thwarted 
the efforts of others, and his hostility was too often 
successful. His claims to respect as a senator have 
no better foundation than his defence of the slave-trade, 
his support of slavery, his zeal against whatever had the 
air of toleration, his resistance to the mitigation of a 
code that inflicted death for stealing 40s. in a dwelling- 
house, his dogged hatred of religious liberty, his ready 
advocacy of despotism everywhere. His views were 
narrow; he was entirely wanting in imagination and in 
the graces of eloquence and action, which often shed a 
halo about thoughts and deeds despicable or hateful in 
themselves. How, then, being such, did he rise to the 
high'eminence he won and kept so long? 

By great industry and admirable tact, combined with 
uncommon power. He never shrunk from labour, how- 
ever gigantic, and he never undertook a task which he 
did not complete. He made himself useful to all who 
could serve him; and a. useful man may always command 
those by whom he is employed. He was unscrupulous 
in the acceptance of any work that was wanted to be 
done, and his manner is described as being singularly 
insinuating and plausible whenever it was his desire to 
worm himself into the good graces of the great. Then, 
it must be admitted, that he possessed that power of 
mind which is an element of greatness, and which in him 
was shewn in the stern resolution with which he went 
forward to his end, through all obstacles and overbearing 
all opposition. As a lawyer, he was remarkable for 
clearness of perception and the aptitude with which he 
could apply principles to the facts before him, and grasp 
those facts, however complicated, and perceive at one 
view their relative bearings. This is the faculty which 
makes the great lawyer, much more than mere learning, 
though of the latter Lord ELpon possesséd more than 
the usual share. His slow judgments, which have be- 
come proverbial, were the consequence of the very com- 
prehensiveness of his perceptions, which enabled him to 
see many doubts and difficulties invisible to those who 
took a more partial view of any large field of facts offered 
-for investigation. 

But it is in his higher sphere as a statesman that his 
true character is interesting to the community, and in 
this he can prefer no claims to the respect or regard of 
posterity; and his memory must continue unhonoured, 
even upon the partial testimony of his most able bio- 
grapher, Mr. Twiss. 











PHILOSOPHY. 
A brief View of Greek Philosophy, from the Age of So- 

crates to the Coming of Christ. No. 6 of Small Books 

on Great Subjects. London, 1844. Pickering. 
We have on two former occasions (Critic, Vol, I. 
and No. 1, N.S.) expressed our warm approbation of 
the design and execution of the “Small Books,” edited 
by a few well-wishers to knowledge, and this number 
continues to justify all that we then said. One difficulty 
inherent in such an attempt has not been because it can- 
not be easily overcome. When, into one small volume, 
are compressed accounts of Socratres, Democritus, 
Prato, ArtstorLe, Errcurvs, &c. and their systems 
of philosophy, it is impossible to satisfy the mind of 
any reader. He who knew little of them before, 
if the work be worth any thing at all, will find his 
interest stopped, or awakened only to remain ungra- 
tified, by the brevity of the details; while the stu- 
dent already conversant with the subject misses many 
of the numerous topics and views which have pre- 
viously occupied his attention. Yet, in spite of this 
unavoidable imperfection, this Brief View deserves 
much praise. The philosophical observations to be found 
in it are acute, thoroughly healthy in tone, and well cal- 
culated to rouse thoughts—which is the object so much 
aimed at by the authors, and so much needed by the 
general class of readers. 

The following summary of the decline and fall of So- 
LON’s laws is pithy and instructive :— 

‘* The consequences of unintentional oversights, and inten- 
tional party measures in modern legislation, can hardly be 
judged of by those whose minds are still heated by the politi- 
eal contests they have been engaged in; it is instructive, there- 
fore, to contemplate the priniary causes of failure in legislative 
enactments, at adistance of time that may allow us to judge of 
them calmly. In the course of a century, Solon’s laws were 
become almost nugatory, and we can now see that his code 
carried the seeds of its own decay. It permitted slavery ; and 
hardy industry soon gave place to idleness and profligacy,—it 
withheld the truth from the people, and countenanced a false 
superstition—and this was soon made the tool of faction ; and 
religion, instead of a guide to the heart, became a calculation 
of interest, or an excuse for profligacy ; it found and left women 
in a state of slavery; and such a frightful demoralization and 
degradation of the other sex ensued, that no modern writer can 
even touch upon the subject without disgusting bis readers. 

‘* Such was the state of Athens when the great man, who 
amid such wide-spread corruption still maintained his integrity, 
was snatched from his post by the plague which desolated the 
city about the end of the eighty-seventh Olympiad. We have 
traced with admiring eyes the hitherto glorious career of this 
small state ; we shall now have to follow its decline, and with 
it, that of its rivals; for as Athens had marched in the vaward 
of Grecian civilization and greatness, so her downfall was fol- 
lowed, in no long time after, by that of her short-sighted 
enemies. Sixty years after the long walls, planned by The- 
mistocles, and built by Pericles, had been pulled down by the 
Spartans, the decisive battle of Cheronaa laid the liberties of 
all Greece at the feet of Philip of Macedon. Sparta, which had 
but its iron men to recommend it, sunk into irrecoverable 
ruin—the late, but unfailing retribution for the national sin of 
Helotism :—but Athens, though its political existence was 
lost, still kept its place as the se.t of art and science ; its 
schools supplied a preceptor for the conqueror of Persia 5 and 
even as late as the time of Cicero, foreigners travelled thither 
to study philosophy.” 


Of Socrates he says, 

‘« Tt would be vain to trace the philosophical system of So- 
crates: he had none but such as springs naturally from a 
belief in a superintending Providence, and a future state ;——a 
faith which leads equally to humility and to virtue: and whilst 
others admired his wisdom, he professed that it consisted 
merely in being aware that he knew nothing. Like Anaxa- 
goras, he lived for another world ; and in another world he 





has doubtless found his reward. His life was his philosophy. 
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‘¢ Various have been the opinions respecting the heavenly 
voice which Socrates, it is said, asserted to have been the guide 
of his actions: but if we may credit Plutarch, who makes 
Simmias, one of Socrates’s most favoured companions, say, 
that he had asked his former teacher concerning it, and re- 
ceived no answer, and who doubtless reports the traditions 
handed down in other writers, the mode of this intervention 
was quite unknown; and it must remain a matter of doubt 
whether, when Socrates claimed the divine admonition from 
within, he intended to allude to any thing beyond that guidance 
which a soul purified by faith, prayer, and a temperate life, 
and cultivated by useful study, is wont to receive from its 
Creator. ‘The commonest experience must have taught us that 
the image of God within us is a reflected one only, and the 
mirror that is kept the brightest and cleanest will reflect it the 
best. He whose life and thoughts are modelled according to the 
pattern of the Deity, even though the imitation be but a distant 
one, acquires something of his foreknowledge also, for he sees 
the true consequences of actions; and many times will almost 
pass for a prophet with those whose minds have been less 
carefully trained. But even should we believe that the vir- 
tuous Socrates did indeed lay claim to a special divine guid- 
ance, why should we think a Greek unworthy of what was 
vouchsafed to a Hebrew? If the ‘¢ Word of the Lord’’ came 
to Amos ‘‘ among the herdsmen of Tekoa,’’ why should the 
humble shop of the sculptor be unvisited, when a preacher of 
righteousness was to be raised up, whose voice should recal 
men to the path they had wandered from? <A voice which, in 
fact, did echo from heart to heart, long after the mortal frame 
of the speaker had crumbled into dust. The acuteness, the 
integrity, the common sense, so apparent in the character of 
Socrates, equally forbid us to suppose him either an enthusiast 
or a deceiver: if, therefore, he claimed a divine mission, he 
did it not without good grounds; and who will say that he was 
unworthy to have received it ?”” 


We would add with ScHLEIERMACHER, that the dis- 
tinctive mark of Socrates’s philosophy was the percep- 
tion of the idea of science as a whole. It was to him a 
subject of consciousness. Before him the different por- 
tions of knowledge were pursued singly, as sciences 
complete in themselves, not as fragments of a great 
unity. The frequency of the accusations of immorality 
and atheism against the philosophers of old must not 
be allowed to weigh in our minds, unless supported by 
strong evidence. It were as reasonable to believe 
all the abuse which is now levelled at a particular class 
by their political opponents. For the pleasures and 
vices of the people were so linked with the existence and 
continuance of the falsehoods embodied in the supersti- 
tions, which could not be believed by any who sought 
the truth with the earnestness of the founders of the 
early sects, that no conduct would have sheltered them 
from such charges. That the disciples did not carry out 
the precepts of their masters cannot surprise us, who 
know how far the teaching the Author of all Truth 
has been neglected and perverted. Sometimes, also, 
the very nature of the human mind endured a deteriora- 
tion in the character of the sect. In estimating the cha- 
racter of DioGenes, Crates, and the early Cynic 
philosophers, this is particularly to be borne in mind. 
The Cynics were, as our author happily expresses it, 
‘the mendicant order of philosophy,” and founding 
their system in direct opposition to the wants of our 
nature, like other extreme ascetics, became worthless 
after the first, enthusiasm had burnt out. 


In some instances, however, where the moral charac- 
ter of the philosophers is not attacked, the author has 
too readily adopted the stories of Diogenes LAgERTIUvs, 
as that of Pyrruon, never turning aside to avoid any 
obstacle in his path, because he doubted of the reality of 
everything. Such a delusion must have wrought its own 
cure. 


The much-calumniated Ericurvs is vindicated from 
the sins which have been heaped upon his head for the 
conduct of his later followers. After quoting his own 





words to prove the essential union between virtue and 
happiness, the author thus remarks :— 


‘* Only one thing is wanting to the excellence of this sys- 
tem; but that one deficiency almost nullified it. Epicurus 
taught that death was annihilation ; and it is in vain that we 
preach the excellence of virtue if we have no other life to ex- 
pect, where what we have learned to love and admire may be 
enjoyed. The very longing after moral perfection becomes a 
torture if we have no hope that it will ever be fully gratified ; 
for, though nothing can be truer than the position of Epi- 
curus, that virtue and happiness can never be separated, yet 
this truth is only fully apparent to the mind when it dares to 
look beyond this world for the completion of its wishes. Then, 
indeed, the progress of moral improvement is delight, for 
every step gained promises yet another, and another; and 
death is only viewed as the removal of obstacles which delayed 
our onward course. The want of this stimulus in the Epicu- 
rean philosophy made the admirable good sense and good 
feeling of the gentle founder of the sect unavailing. 

‘¢ ¢ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die,’ will gene- 
rally be the termination of any system which rejects the tenet 
of the soul’s immortality.’’ 


The great moral lesson, we apprehend, to be taught by 
the study of the history of ancient philosophy, is its 
utter weakness to effect any permanent good to society ; 
and if ancient history were studied more particularly 
with this idea present to the mind, we should hear less 
and see less of the pride of intellect—the great stum- 
bling-block in the way of the highest truths; nor should 
we so frequently see the unhallowed divorce between 
philosophy and religion. 

We conclude our notice with a passage in every way 
worthy of the subject :— 

‘* Cicero was nearly the last of that race of great men whom 
St. Paul so eloquently praises, ‘who having not the law, were 
a law unto themselves.’ He was too good for his contem- 
poraries, and was sacrificed to the profligacy of the times. The 
last preacher of righteousness had now left the stage, and A 
MiceutTieR Vorce,—though still and small, like that which 
followed the storm and the earthquake that shook Horeb to 
its foundations,—proclaimed the tidings of immortality to 
mankind, and confirmed the hopes which so many of the wise 
and good had cherished as their dearest treasure, during a long 
period of suffering. Philosophy had done its work ;—men 
longed for THE TRUTH, and it was bestowed; noble Athe- 
nians were among the first converts to Christianity ; Platonic 
philosophers among its most fearless martyrs; so truly had 
old Socrates fulfilled his mission, and taught men to contemn 
honours, wealth, or life, if they were to be bought by the sacri- 
fice of principle. It is pleasant to see the affectionate renem- 
brance with which these philosophic converts recur to the 
lessons of their early instructors, and we may draw thence a 
sure proof that the early Academy had faithfully executed its 
great charge, and become a true ‘ schoolmaster to bring men 
to Christ.’ ”’ 








VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
Observations in Europe ; principally in France and Great 
Britain. By Joun P. Dursin, D.D. President of 
Dickenson College. 2 Vols. New York, 1844. Harper 
and Brothers. 
Dr. DurBIn is, we presume, a preacher in the Metho- 
dist connexion. He informs us in his preface, that he 
left his home purposing to publish his travels in Egypt, 
Arabia, Palestine, and Asia Minor, especially with refer- 
ence to the primary object of his curiosity, the state of 
the Greek and Armenian churches, and the condition of 
the Turkish empire. Circumstances have changed, or, 
as he hints, deferred, this portion of his design, and he 
limits the present volumes to memorials of his tour in 
Europe, devoting a large share of his attention to an 
account of Wesleyan Methodism in England. 
The Doctor certainly exhibits a very commendable 
moderation throughout these pages. He has less of the 
Yankee spirit about him than is usually found in his 
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countrymen who make the tour of Europe. He can see 
a fault at home, and recognize a virtue abroad, Hecan- 
didly admits the superiority of the old country in many 
important particulars; and generally it must be allowed 
that he sees with honest open eyes, and judges with cool 
common sense. There is truth in his asseveration of the 
spirit in which he has written. “Though I have spoken 
with severity of the evils and abuses that forced them- 
selves upon my attention abroad, I have not written with 
an anti-French or anti-English, but, I trust, with a truly 
American feeling.” 

The Doctor went to Paris, thence to Lyons, Geneva, 
Chamouni, Langnau, Zurich, Basle ; thence he passes 
to Holland and Belgium, crosses to London, hastens to 
Manchester, on to Newcastle, Edinburgh, and the High- 
lands. He next crosses to Ireland, and, having com- 
pleted his narrative, he closes with chapters devoted re- 
spectively to the Church of England, Roman Catholic- 
ism, and the relationship of England and America. He 
algo mingles with the narrative of his tour not only many 
Teflections that suggest themselves as he goes, but some 
chapters of disquisition upon particular subjects, such 
.as the Morals of Paris, Religion in France, the Govern- 
ment of Louis Philippe, Agriculture in France, Method- 
ism in England, the Free Church of Scotland, the La- 
bouring Classes in Great Britain, Evils of England, &c. 
But these are, for the most part, treated in an enlight- 
‘ened and enlarged spirit, and certainly deserve respect- 
ful consideration. It has been before remarked by ‘THE 
Critic, that the people of one country might always 
derive great advantages from the criticism of travellers 
from another country. Faults and follies to which habit 
has blinded inhabitants, never fail forcibly to strike the 
visitor ; and it would be more wise if, instead of abusing 
the complainant, those who have the mirror thus held up 
to them, would strive to mend their ways and avoid the 
occasion of reproach. Englishmen usually shew no more 


mercy to the whims and peculiarities of foreigners than 
to their faults; though they are extremely indignant 


if a stranger venture to make fun of their oddities. It 
‘will be the good effect of the rapid intercommunication 
produced between nations by steam-ships and railways, 
to rub off this rust of prejudice, and to teach each to look 
upon the other as in the mainvery likeitself,with the same 
‘human heart beating below the dissimilar outward gar- 
ments, 


Dr. Dursin has so much of this rational philan- 
thropy about him, as to give to his remarks an especial 
value when he finds fault, and to make his praises pleas- 
ing. As the honest opinions of an intelligent foreigner 
we welcome both the blame and the praise with thank- 
fulness, however wounding to national vanity may be the 
former. 

The Doctor’s style is vigorous and manly. It is evident 
that the impressions upon his own mind were very vivid, 
for he vividly describes whatever he saw. He labours 
under the usual disadvantage of travellers, that his 
vision is sometimes circumscribed, and his views con- 
sequently partial ; but we are satisfied that, so far as they 
extend, they are honestly set down. 

In a notice of such a work as this, it will be impos- 
sible to observe any thing like arrangement. We can 
but throw together some of the most striking passages 
of the many we scored in perusal ; and the more fairly 
to exhibit the Doctor’s merits and defects, we will 
take of his reflections as well as of his descriptions, and 
we believe that our readers will be not a little pleased 
with both. 


Dr. Dursin notices with pleasure the rapid revival of 
the religious sentiment in France; but he observes that 
it is taking the direction of Roman Catholicism. Indeed, 
it seems to be his confirmed opinion that the religion of 
Rome is fast regaining its influence throughout the 





world, and he fears that it may yet grasp the universal 
empire at which it aims. 

His comments on the effects of the cultivation of a 
taste for art upon the character of a people are very 
just ; and it is pleasant to think that there is a growing 
desire at home to follow in this respect the good example 
of our neighbours. 


“* T have before remarked, that all the public places in Paris 
are thrown open to the public on certain days. There is no 
charge for admission to the Louvre at any time, and on Sun- 
days the galleries are thronged with all classes of people. 
Here, as in the Jardin des Plantes, I was jostled on one side 
by a fine lady, and on the other by a dusty workman in his 
dingy blouse. All this has its effect even upon the lowest 
classes of such a population as that of France. They are not 
only gratified by fine shows, but their taste is insensibly cul- 
tiyated. I am not surprised that the Frenchman calls every 
thing in his country grand. The grand and the beautiful are 
before his eyes continually. In England, the finest works of 
art are shut out from the lower orders of the people, and, in 
general, they have no taste for them or desire to see them; 
but here the humblest may have access to the public gardens, 
palaces, buildings, and repositories of art and science, and the 
humblest make use of the opportunity. The Frenchman sees 
on every side of him the productions of human genius. As he 
passes through the streets of Paris, every corner has its memo- 
rial, every open space its columns, its arches, or its fountains. 
The market-woman, surrounded by her potatoes and onions, 
has but to raise her eyes and see, a few feet off, some classic 
representation—Ceres with her cornucopia, the symmetrical 
forms of wood-nymphs, or a graceful column, sculptured in 
bas-relief with flowers and fruits. The maid cannot draw 
water from a fountain without beholding a representation of 
some of 

The fair humanities of old religions : 

a water-nymph, a Triton, or a Neptune with his trident. If 
the artizan or the grisette walk in the gardens of the Luxem- 
bourg or the Tuilleries, it is among statues of the finest propor- 
tions, and in the most graceful attitudes. Now all this, as I 
have said, must have its effects; and you see them in the 
general diffusion of good taste among all classes ; in their neat 
and fitting dress ; in their love of flowers ; in their easy move- 
ments, and in their unconstrained politeness. Its deeper 
effects are found in their love of country; in their devotion to 
the glory of France; in their admiration of any government 
that promotes her fame ; and in their attachment to a religion 
that wisely presses into its service the highest powers of genius 
and art. In taste, in politics, in society, in religion, every- 
where may be seen the influence which the arts exercise upon 
the people of France.” 


And equal acuteness is shewn in this contrast between 


FRANCE AND AMERICA. 

‘* A comparison of the general aspects of a French and 
American town would illustrate, in no small degree, the dif- 
ference in the sentiments and feelings of the people. In the 
former, every man consults of the glory of the nation, and is 
content to be homeless almost himself, so she be adorned in 
splendour and admired by the world. In the latter, each 
consults himself and his own personal comfort and respecta- 
bility, caring little for the state only so far as she subserves his 
own interests. Hence, in France, noble edifices and magni- 
ficent museums, guarded by gens d’armes, stand as monuments 
of national glory, visited by Frenchmen with pride, and by all 
the world beside with admiration, perhaps with envy ; while in 
America, taste and wealth are displayed in private dwellings, 
not in public grounds, buildings, and museums. In the one 
case, the state is glorious; in the other, the people are inde- 
pendent and happy. In the first, the prevailing sentiment is 
the state; in the other it is the individual. Neither system is 
perfect. If in Europe the individual is merged in the state, in 
America the state has hardly a substantial existence. The evil 
tendencies of this prevailing sentiment are already exhibiting 
themselves. We are more anxious, it seems, to pay our indi- 
vidual debts than those of our governments; and many of the 
people, obviously, do not feel the obligation of the latter as 
they should do. In Europe, on the other hand, whatever else 
suffers, state credit is kept inviolate.” 
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Every thing tends in France to the strengthening of 
Romanism. Louris Puitippe warmly patronizes it; 
even the Protestant premier, Gu1zoT, is compelled by 
the pressure of public opinion to advance its interests. 
Still the Protestants of France are not few nor uninfluen- 
tial, and they enjoy absolute toleration. Dr. Durbin 
informs us, that during the last few years they have dis- 
played an energetic religious revival, and upon them will 
devolve the duty of checking the progress of Romanism. 
Their numbers are two millions. They have an active 
press at their command, and a zealous band of missiona- 
ries, chiefly from Switzerland. The Doctor thinks that 
France is a field in which Wesleyan Methodism might 
work with certainty of a rich harvest. 

His description of the fortifications of Paris is interest- 
ing; he compliments the King on the sagacity with 
which he seized the opportunity to carry out a scheme 
the result of which must be to place the liberties *of 
France at his feet. No wonder, then, that 


‘¢ The works have been prosecuted with an energy unparal- 
leled in the history of human exertion; and what is most 
remarkable, it is said, though I cannot vouch for it, that every 
contract thus far has been completed within the time and for 
the price stipulated, at least so far as the public appropriations 
go, the King choosing rather to pay any excess out of his own 
purse than to incur the risk of delay by debates about sup- 
plies. It is not wonderful that he desires their completion 
before his death; for then will come the dangerous experiment 
of a regency, before the accession of the young Count of Paris. 
To prepare for this event, the King and his ministers have 
manifested a determination to put the guns and garrisons in 
the forts without waiting for authority from the Chambers, 
which the law authorizing their construction requires. It is 
not wonderful, on the other hand, that Paris trembles at the 
possibility of her being thus placed, almost irrecoverably, in 
the power of a tyrant, and that the Chambers hesitate at grant- 
ing the supplies which are erecting so formidable a power to 
overawe them at any moment. What the issue will be, no 
man can foretel.’’ 

The following is a fair comparison of 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH LIBERTY. 

‘* T have said that France has gained much by her revolu- 
tions ; but it has been in spite of her kings. In the theory of 
her government she is freer than England; under its actual 
administration she is less so: she has more political, but less 
civil liberty. In England, free institutions have grown up 
with the people in the course of ages, and they comprehend 
liberty, not in theory, but in enjoyment ; in France, specula- 
tive liberty has preceded free institutions. Hence, in France, 
the principle of equality before the law has beer. xpplied first 
in a point where it wi'l be applied in England last—the right 
of primogeniture. Not only is this right abolished, but the 
holder of property in France cannot divide it by will among 
his children at pleasure : the law declares that they shall share 
it equally on his decease. Of course, under the operation of 
this law, wealth is rapidly diffusing itself, small proprietors 
are obtaining possession of the soil, the aggregate of enjoy- 
ment is greatly increased, and the tendency to extremes of 
wealih and poverty, as in England, effectually arrested. By 
the abolition of the hereditary peerage, the aristocracy of 
France was in effect destroyed, the peers created by the King 
forming, indeed, an integral part of the legislative body, and 
thus likely to be attached to the interests of the throne, but 
yt transmitting neither title nor property to their descendants. 
{n England, the aristocracy are, in reality, the government. 
In France there is no exclusive church establishment : Jew, 
Protestart, and Catholic are on an equal footing before the 
law, and pastors of each denomination receive support from 
the public revenues. In England, the alliance between Church 
and State is drawn closer and closer, as each feels an increasing 
necessity for the support of the other. 

‘Thus, in the great doctrine of equality, especially in its 
application to privileged orders, France is far in advance of 
England; but, on the other hand, as to the every-day liberties 
of the individual, she is far behind. She has no Habeas Corpus 
Act, the great bulwark of personal freedom in England and 


construed that the accused is not tried by a jury, but by the 
court of peers, and the forms of procedure are such that the 
government can insure the result it may desire. These are 
the things which make the people of France restless under their 
freer form of government; while Englishmen generally are 
remarkable for their reverence for the aristocracy, and their 
attachment to Church and King, notwithstanding the enormous 
oppressions imposed upon them by these institutions.”’ 


There is a moral in the fact at first so startling of 


TEMPERANCE IN WINE COUNTRIES. 

‘« My observations in France, as well as in Germany and 
Italy, satisfy me that the people in wine-growing countries 
are much more temperate than in the North of Europe and in 
America. The common wines which are used on the soil that 
produces them do not intoxicate, but nourish, forming a large 
item, indeed, in the pabulum of the peasant. When he goes 
out to his daily toil he carries with him a loaf of coarse black 
bread, and a canteen of wine, and these refresh and sustain 
him: he rarely tastes meat, butter, or cheese. This vin or- 
dinaire makes a part of his breakfast, of his dinner, and of his 
evening meal ; and costs him, perhaps, two or three cents a 
bottle, if he purchase it. It is the juice of the grape, not de- 
riving its body or taste from an infusion of spirit and a skilful 
combination of drugs, as in our country, but from the genial 
soil and beneficent sun. The truth of what I have here said 
is supported by the general remark, that drunkenness is but 
seldom seen in France; and when it is, it does not proceed 
from the use of the common wine which enters so largely into 
the sustenance of the peasantry and common people, but from 
brandy and foreign wines ; particularly the first, to the allure- 
ments of which the hard-worked and closely-confined me- 
chanics, artisans, and dense factory populations of the capital 
and large towns are particularly exposed. [I am obliged to 
believe that the use on the soil of the native wines in any 
country is conducive to health, cheerfulness, and temperance; 
and I am as equally convinced that all foreign wines are in- 
jurious in all these respects. Hence the bad effects of the- 
wines imported and used in England and America.” 


Accustomed to the excessive strictness with which 
Sunday is observed in America, the Doctor was sur- 
prised at the manner of keeping 
SUNDAY IN PROTESTANT GENEVA. 

‘¢ Walking out in the afternoon, I found the people of this 
Protestant city amusing themselves in the public walks, gar- 
dens, and places of resort in general. An amphitheatre on 
the commons was opened at seven o’clock, and crowds flocked 
to the performance. The shops in the town were generally 
closed, but the coffee-houses were open, and we heard and 
saw the billiard-balls in motion as we passed along the streets. 
The religious observance of the Sabbath ceases with the church 
services in the afternoon from two to five o’clock, and the re- 
mainder of the day is given up to recreation. This division of 
the day—a little business in the morning, then worship, and 
finally emusement—seems to prevail all over Europe, even in 
Protestant countries, except in Great Britain.’’ 


His visit to the plains of Waterloo gives occasion for: 
a chapter of thoughts upon the real character of the 
great struggle of which that victory was the termination. 
His previous review of the progress of Romanism in 
France, and other symptoms, lead him to these 


REFLECTIONS ON WATERLOO. 
‘‘ This, then, was the battle fought at Waterloo. The peo- 
ple on both sides thought themselves fighting for liberty : the: 
French, to retain it under the ruler of their own choice; the 
aggregated masses of the allies, to dethrone the man whom 


Europe. But how unfortunate the position held by England 
on that day. The freemen of England fought to maintain the 
despotisms of the Continent—to deprive a brave people of the 
free choice of their rulers—to restore the representative of a 
worn-out dynasty to a throne for which he was unfit, and from 
which he had fled before the Man of the people! The Pro- 
testants of England fought to recover the powers of the Pope, 
to bring back the sway of the Jesuits, and to prolong the ex- 
istence of a corrupt church! But if the masses were deceived, 
the leaders were not. The allied sovereigns and the aristo- 





America. The law in regard to political offences is so 


cracy of England knew for what they were fighting. They 


they considered the only barrier to constitutional freedom in; 
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hoped that the war of principles would end with the second 
overthrow of Napoleon. They conquered. Well might Ro- 
bert Hall grieve when he heard of the victory which his coun- 
trymen and their allies had gained at Waterloo, and say, 
‘ That battle and its results seemed to me to put back the 
clock of the world six degrees.’ ”’ 


In lighter strain, take the American preacher’s gather- 

ings of 
GOSSIP FROM THE PALACE. 

‘‘ Thad a good opportunity of seeing Prince Albert, the 
* sire of England’s hopes,’ at a later period, on an excursion 
to Windsor Castle. A grand review of troops took place in 
the park, in presence of the Archduke of Austria, then on a 
visit to the castle. I had the opportunity of standing near 
the prince for a considerable time as he sat on horseback. He 
is of slender make, youthful, delicate, and even fragile in ap- 
pearance. He certainly looked pale and sickly when I saw 
him. He wore thin mustaches, and a sprinkle of whiskers, 
straggling down under the chin, somewhat relieved his delicate 
face. His countenance has a kind and gentle expression, but 
is destitute of intellect or animation. He sat his horse 
badly. On the whole, his appearance is quite in keeping with 
his general reputation, which is that of a good-natured, un- 
ambitious young man, with no great abilities, not likely to do 
England any harm, and not capable of doing her any good, 
except as the obedient husband of her queen. 

‘*T find the English people quite fond of gossiping about 
the royal family. One of the current stories is, that when 
Albert was first affianced to the Queen, Lord Melbourne asked 
him what amount of money he should need for his private 
purse. ‘* Oh, I suppose about a hundred thousand francs,’ 
said the happy youth, in all the inexperience of German po- 
verty. ‘Poh! poh!’ said the noble lord, ‘ the husband of 
our Queen must have 50,000/.’ So the Queen, in the fulness 
of her affection, ordered it. But Parliament demurred, and 
thought 30,0007. enough. The story runs that the Queen, 
being informed at breakfast of their disobedience to her wishes, 
in a sudden pet overthrew the table, breakfast and all !* 

“* Another story is told, which, if true, shews that Victoria, 
if she is in general amiable, can be a little obstinate at times, 
especially in regard to her spouse, for whom she cherishes 
quite a laudable anxiety. It is said that she does not suffer 
him to leave her presence without her express permission, and 
without fixing the time for his return. The Prince was en- 
gaged, on a certain occasion, to meet a musical association, of 
which he is a director, at the Hanover Rooms. The Queen 
insisted on his staying at home; and when he persisted there 
was quite a scene! Notwithstanding her anger, however, he 
told Lord Melbourne, who interfered at the command of her 
Majesty, that he was ‘ a director, and would go.’ And go he 
did. These little outbreaks, however, are dangerous; and the 
Prince and his advisers are wise enough to avoid them, well 
understanding that even the royal husband ought to be a loyal 
subject.’’ 


_ He devotes a large portion of the second volume to an 
interesting review of the state and prospects of Me- 


thodism in England. From this we take a descrip- 
tion of 
METHODIST SOCIAL INTERCOURSE. 

‘‘ Although, in general, there is more ceremony in society 
than is usual with us, it never becomes troublesome, and, 
being in keeping with the usages of society generally, is not 
out of place. Precedence in age or office is rigidly observed. 
Office claims more respect than age, the president and secre- 
tary of the Conference being as commonly addressed by their 
titles as the bishopsamong us. Young personsare less obtru- 
sive and more attentive than in America. 

- * Breakfast-parties at ten o’clock are very common, and 
afford opportunities of less ceremonious and more agreeable 
intercourse than at dinner, the ladies remaining all the while in 
the room. Those which I attended concluded with.prayer by 
some aged minister, and with (what I had thought antiquated) 
subscrioing names in the ladies’ albums. The tone of conversa- 
tion wasgenerally lively and pleasant, the dinner talk being varied 





* Since the birth of a Prince of Wales and some princesses, Prince 

has received an additional allowance, which, together with his 

appointments as field-marshal, &c. amounts to 50,000/. a year—about 
240,000 dollars. 





discussions on political, religious, and social topics—not often 
heavy, and always good-humoured. The junior members of 
the company would listen to the conversation of the nearest 
group, and hardly ever spoke except to cry ‘ Hear, hear,’ when 
some especially good thing was said which they desired all 
the company to enjoy. In many of these parties I enjoyed, 
indeed, ‘ the feast of reason and the flow of soul.’ It will be 
long before I forget the dinner-parties at Centenary Hall (a 
select company of preachers), at Dr. B.’s, Dr. A.’s, Mr. B.’s, 
Mr. R.’s, Mr. T.’s, and Dr. C.’s, in London; Mr. J.’s, in 
Sheffield ; and Mr. G.’s, near Manchester. 

‘‘ There is one feature in which these parties differed from 
any we have in similar circles at home, and which recalled to 
my mind my earliest visits to New York, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore, when sparkling wines graced the table and circulated 
freely, even atnong Methodist preachers. So it is still in Eng- 
land. It sometimes required a little nerve to decline the re- 
quest of the lady whose guest you were, to ‘ have the pleasure 
of a glass of wine with you,’ especially when, according to 
usage, you should have made the request of her. After the 
ladies retire, the cloth is removed, and the wine moves round 
the table freely. I do not recollect ever to have preached a 
sermon in England without being offered a glass of wine after- 
ward in the vestry. Wine was frequently distributed in Con- 
ference during its active session. The Temperance movement 
has not taken hold of our brethren in England; and they see 
wine-drinking, not as we do now, but as we did twenty years 
ago. The custom is common in all good society in England.” 


Our traveller asserts that the Church has entered 
upon a systematic design to put down Methodism, and 
he traces the rise of Puseyism to a dread of the growing 
influence of this sect. He thinks that the Government 
is tacitly aiding the endeavour of the Church to recover 
its ancient domination, and that there is a tendency, not 
only in England, but among the powers of Europe, to 
revive the dominion of priestcratt, for the purpose of 
circumscribing, if not extinguishing, the liberties of the 
people. This he deems to be “an explanation of the 
great increase of Roman Catholicism in Europe generally 
within a few years past, and the decided approximation 
of what seems to be the present policy of the Church of 
England towards Roman Catholicism.” 

In common with every stranger, the Doctor is struck 
by the remarkable contrast between the external appear- 
ances of wealth in England and the real wretchedness of 
the mass of the people, and, like everybody else, he has 
his remedies. 





ENGLAND. 

‘¢ Never was England so rich and so powerful as at this 
hour. Her government was never more firmly established nor 
more vigorously administered; its machinery was never so 
thoroughly diffused over its territory, nor worked with so much 
precision and promptness, By its ubiquitous police, by its 
well-appointed regiments, its forts and garrisons, and by the 
splendid system of railways, it cai concentrate an amount of 
force at any given point sufficient to crush an insurrection in 
the bud. The naval armaments of England are the wonder of 
the world. Her ships are familiar with every sea. Her domi- 
nion is established in every quarter of the earth. 

‘‘ But it is not in the resources of the Government, extra- 
ordinary as they are, that the wealth of England displays itself 
most strikingly. The stranger beholds in the Thames ships 
enough, he would think, for the commerce of many nations, 
and might imagine that London was only a city of merchants. 
A ramble in Hyde-park on some pleasant afternoon convinces 
him of his mistake. He sees around him evidences of wealth 
not sprung from commerce. Equipages, any of them rich 
enough for royalty in other countries, whirl by him in scores. 
The beauty of the horses, the perfection of the harness, the 
richness of the whole array, and the multitude of liveried ser- 
vants, dazzle and confound him. If he pass into the abodes, 
not merely of the aristocracy of blood, but into the other 
almost equal aristocracy of wealth, he will find a profusion of 
costly furniture which no other city in the world can match. 

“ Yet he might think that all the wealth and splendour of 
England is confined to the metropolis. Let him travel through 
the land and learn his error. Wherever he may go, it 1s over 
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costly railways, in costly cars, or over smooth turnpikes with 
trimmed hedges, such as, in other countries, might be the 
walks in a rich man’s pleasure-grounds. Noble edifices strike 
his eye at every turn of the road. Rich fields are cultivated in 
the very perfection of agriculture, and large towns present 
themselves at intervals of but a few miles. In these towns he 
still finds the wealth of England. If they are in an agricul- 
tural district, the church, the parsonage, and the squire’s 
abode are all on a superior scale. If they are in a manufac- 
turing district, his very imagination staggers under the idea of 
the vast capital employed in the thousand factories and ten 
thousand houses around him. Go where he will, he cannot 
escape from the evidences of the wealth of England. They are 
the strong points of light in the foreground of the picture. 
They must strike the eye of the most hasty observer: they 
may so absorb his attention that he will not notice the gloomy 
background at all.’’ 


The causes of the distress of the nrany amid the enor- 
mous wealth of the few he considers to be unequal legis- 
lation, which relieves the rich at the expense of the poor. 
He instances the unfairness with which taxes are im- 
posed :— 

‘¢ T may mention the general fact that, whatever is the most 
indispensable to the people is most exorbitantly taxed, because 
the articles must be had at any price; while luxuries, which 
belong only to the rich, are taxed but lightly; and scarcely is 
there an instance on the statute-book where the tax is laid 
equally, and yet the scale is so ingeniously arranged that it re- 
quires a little skill to detect its shameful inequality. Thecom- 
mon people do not see it; they feel the pressure, but do not 
fully comprehend the cause. 

‘* Let us look at some of the duties on imports. Sugar, an 
article of prime necessity, pays a duty of 24s. on the cwt. 
without reference to quality. By this enormous duty, equal to 
a hundred per cent. on the value of the article, the poorest 
classes are nearly cut off from the use of sugar; and what they 
do use, of the coarsest kind, is taxed as much as the prime 
quality used by the rich. This oppressive tax weighs most 
heavily upon the poor of Ireland. 

‘* Since 1836 a duty of 2s. 1d. per pound has been charged 
upon all teas, without exception, entered for home consump- 
tion in Great Britain. The poor labourer, who buys Bohea 
worth ls. a pound, pays two hundred per cent. duty; the 
shopkeeper, who can afford to buy souchong worth 2s. pays 
one hundred per cent. ; while the rich man can drink his gun- 
powder, worth 4s. by paying only fifty per cent. duty, one 
quarter of that paid by the poor labourer.”’ 

The probate duty is another instance; from this land 
is exempt, while personal property is heavily taxed. The 
same injustice runs through the stamp duties and the 
assessed taxes, and by the property tax mere income is 
made to pay precisely the same as accumulated capital. 

Ireland, its condition and prospects, excited the same 
interest in Dr. DurBIN as she never fails to kindle in 
the sympathies of all foreigners who see the manifold 
oppressions to which we who practise them are blinded 
by prejudice and habit. He admits, however, that of 
late years a better feeling, and a resolve that she shall 
have justice, has been excited towards her in English 
minds. The monster grievance he thus describes :— 

THE IRISH CHURCH. 

‘‘ But whatever may be thought of the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion in itself, it seems to me that no honest Protestant can 
vindicate the oppressive ecclesiastical system by which Eng- 
land binds a Roman Catholic people to the support of Protest- 
antism.®The Episcopalians of Ireland form, perhaps, one-tenth 
of the population ; and yet to them are given the fruits of the 
Catholic Church endowments of former ages ; to them belong 
the cathedrals, the churches, the Episcopal palaces, the par- 
sonages, and the glebes; it is for them that the tithe, that 
most iniquitous of existing ecclesiastical abominations, is 
levied ; while the religion of the vast majority of the people 
obtains nothing, or next to nothing, in the way of support 
from the state. It is impossible that permanent tranquillity 
should be realized in Ireland while this enormous outrage upon 
the feelings, the interests, and the rights of the Roman Ca- 
tholic majority remain, It is not in human nature to endure 


such oppression, hypocritically sanctified though it be under 
the guise of religion and Protestantism; and it ought not to 
be endured. Were I an Irishman, as [am an American and 
a Protestant, I should cease my efforts for the overthrow of 
the ecclesiastical system only with my life. Bad as is the 
effect of the Establishment in England, it is infinitely worse 
in Ireland. In the former country, a large portion of the 
population revere the establishment itself, and all, it may be 
said, profess the Protestant religion which the church repre- 
sents ; yet, notwithstanding this, so great are the grievances, 
so multiplied are the evils resulting from the union of church 
and state, that the system appears to be tending to destruc- 


absolutely nothing in comparison with those of Irish Catho- 
lics, They are the poorest part of the population, and yet 
must support not merely their own religious worship, which, 
from its very character, must be far more expensive than the 
Protestant system, but also support the Protestant system 
itself, which they abhor as anti-Christian. The ecclesiastical 
system of Ireland has been an effectual barrier, if there were 
no other, against the spread of Protestantism in that country. 


advanced by the use of carnal weapons; ‘ It is not of this 
world.’ ”’ 


These volumes close with a seeny interesting chapter 
on “Catholicism in Europe,” and the results of the 
tourist’s inquiries are thus summed up :— 

‘“‘T am aware that Protestants have been accustomed to 
consider the Roman Catholic Church as superannuated ; as. 
beneath the contempt of the liberally educated; as vanishing 
before the advancing knowledge of the age. Never have they 
committed a more fatal mistake; a mistake which has led 
them to misunderstand her true power, and to choose impro- 
perly their own measures of attack and defence. 

‘‘ The returning sense of religion in the Catholic countries 
of Europe, notwithstanding the general diffusion of knowledge, 
does not take the direction of Protestantism, but of Roman Ca- 
tholicism ; and the settled policy of the European states since 
1815 is to prevent the spread of liberal principles; and hence 
Roman Catholicism revives under the influence of political 
sympathy; for the history of the world and the nature of the 
case attest the truth of the maxim, ‘ No bishop, no king ;’ 
that a religious hierarchy is incompatible with popular liberty,. 
and never prevails without being used as an instrument of go- 
vernment by the state. Protestantism is the symbol of indivi- 
dual liberty, intellectual, political, and religious: Roman 
Catholicism is the symbol of subjection, more or less, in all 
these respects.” 


We now part from Dr. DurBin with sincere respect 
for his honest desires to ascertain the truth; but it is 
evident, from the extracts we have given, that he is not 
exempted from sectarian prejudices. Still there are ad- 
vantages in every new aspect from which European so- 
ciety is viewed, and though sometimes the stranger may 
see wrongly, he will more often discover new truths. 
This is just the work for the book-club. 








Narrative of an Expedition to the Polar Seas in the years 
1820-1823, by Admiral Von Wrangell, of the Russian. 
Navy. Second Edition. Edited by Lieut.-Col. Sa- 
BINE. 1844. Madden. 

Tus is the second edition of a work too well known to 


because it contains some corrections of the first edition 
furnished by the Admiral to his editor, and the addition 
of a brief, but interesting, account of an expedition 
under Lieutenant ANsovu to the islands in the Polar Sea 
lying near the mouth of the Yava. A letter addressed to 
Colonel SaBine by the Admiral is important as de- 
claring the conviction of the latter that the sea is opem 
beyond the ice fields that form a sort of chain from con- 
tinent to continent. He says, “ According to my views, it 
should be possible to reach and to follow this open water 
from Spitzburgen.” ‘This theory may be, and probably 





is true, but it would seem that it by no means aids the 


tion. But the grievances of English Protestant Dissenters are- 


The kingdom of Christ never has been and never will be- 


our readers to need recommendation. We notice it only ' 
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progress of Arctic discovery, because for miles before the 
open sea can be gained the ice becomes so thin that it | 
will not bear the weight of the sledges. Lieutenant 


Ansov’s narrative is a record of two such failures, both | 
within sight of the bounding waves, and therefore espe- | 
cially tantalizing. For particulars we must refer the | 
reader to this second edition of a book which on its first | 
appearance was welcomed as a valuable contribution to | 
geographical science. 








FICTION. 

The Popular Member, the Wheel of Fortune, &c. By Mrs. 
Gore, author of ‘Mothers and Daughters,” &c. 
London, 1844. Bentley. 

Go to a publisher—talk of novels. ‘I assure you, sir,” 

he will say, with a lugubrious aspect, “they don’t sell. 

Even Dickens’s don’t go down :” and yet they are manu- 

factured as fast as cotton goods, and are not a whit the 

cheaper. ‘The truth is, a tolerable novel will always 
command its price. No species of literary composition 
is so much read, or so universally circulated. East, 
west, north, south, in every clime, every latitude, novels 
are to be found. TRELAWNY stumbled on St. Ronan’s 

Well in the cavern of a brigand, and Dickens and But- 

WER may be seen in Pekin and in Boothia Felix. Some 

of our most celebrated statesmen, poets, and jurisprudists 

were novel readers. CHARLES Fox never travelled 
without his novel; JoHnson gloated over Evelina; 

Byron read Scorr through regularly every year; while, 

according to LockHART, a certain Scotch judge grew so 

infatuated with Guy Mannering, that he absolutely pulled 
out a volume in open court, and read aloud several pas- 
sages. 

7. without predicting that these new tales of Mrs. 
Gore’s will supersede Coke in the sensorium of Lord 
Lynpuurst, or confuse the faculties of the premier, we 
venture to affirm that they will be extensively read, and 
read with interest. This lady dashes through her novels 
as FarqunHar dashed through his comedies. The hoofs 
of their respective Pegasuses continually strike fire, 
emitting a series of coruscations, evanescent as they are 
brilliant, but leaving no traces of a gallop in which the 
steeds not infrequently tire before they reach the end of 
the journey, and get bogged at last. But, sparkling as 
Mrs. Gore’s novels are, in spite of the imperial bees (to 
adopt her own style) with which she has so profusely 
besprinkled the manteau & la violette enveloping her 
offspring, the effect is displeasing. We read as we tread 
ice not strong enough to bear us, in continual appre- 
hension. Few of Mrs. Gorn’s personages are in a 
healthy position. However prosperous a man may be, 
however splendid his condition, we feel the advantages 
he enjoys cannot last. Some avalanche is generally im- 
pending to overwhelm him: the sword of DamMoc tes is 
ever visible. Untoward events almost invariably cast 
their shadows before. We foresee the unfortunate hero 
is getting into a scrape. He is either to ruin himself at 
Crockford’s, or in the Alley; or some Lord John or 
Lord Frederick is to run away with his wife, and shoot 
him through the head afterwards. In humble life he 
fares no better. “If happy here, his felicity is not to be 
lasting. Misery in some shape or other is sure to be at 
hand; and the gay, insouciant tone in which the au- 
thoress, as well her fictitious personages, generally in- 
dulges, only renders this peculiarity more repulsive. 
Reversing the labours of the bee, Mrs. Gore resorts to 
flowers to extract poison. 

Her present work is a fabric of four stories, of which 
The Popular Member forms the rez de chaussé, and The 
Wheel of Fortune the quatriéme étage; on the whole, 
we are inclined to consider the attic the best part of the 


lar Member, nevertheless, is full of interest—the idea 
excellent. We only wish it had been more pleasantly 


worked out. The hero, Mr. Myrton, is a thriving 


manufacturer in Yorkshire, high in talent, liberal in 
principles, and deservedly popular in his neighbour- 
hood. Most unfortunately he is seized with a political 
mania ; to indulge this he sacrifices his independence by 
becoming the nominee of the Marquis of Harringhurst, 
and enters the house for the rotten borough of Bruce- 
town. His success is complete. He turns out “twice 
the man he was expected,” and is looked up to, and 
lionized accordingly. Mrs. Myrton, who remains in 
Yorkshire, beguiles the time during her hushand’s ab- 
sence, by perfecting herself in music and various accom- 
plishments, which, combined with her beauty and other 
engaging qualities, render her equally the rage when she 
removes to her new house in St. James’s-place the fol- 
lowing season. The consequences are obvious. Each 
pursues a separate career—their domestic happiness is 
destroyed—their hearts become worldly—their affec- 
tions estranged. Myrton, wholly engrossed by ambi- 
tious projects, neglects his business and his wife, who, 
on her part, nearly falls a victim to the insidious ad- 
dresses of Lord Alan Bonville, a fashionable roué. But 
the death of her child recals Mrs. Myrton to her better 
self. Commercial embarrassments work a similar result 
in her husband ; so, quitting the scene of their brilliant, 
but unsatisfactory career, they devote themselves hence- 
forth to the duties and enjoyments of their own proper 
position. A variety of characters are entwined in the 
story; among these the Marquis of Harringhurst, a 
kind-hearted nobleman of the good old school, and his 
niece, Lady Mary De Bruce, a sort of Lady Honoria 
Pemberton, are the most pleasing. Mrs. Myrton’s 
feelings at the first fashionable At-home she attends are 
well described :— 


‘¢ To her things were new, strange, and exquisite, which to 
every other person present were familiar as their glove. * * 
Few people are fully aware of their instinctive pleasure in 
light * * at Droitwich House it fell on storied walls, glo- 
rious with the highest inspirations of art; the spiritual and 
seraphic faces of Guido, Raphael, Murillo; the stately mate- 
rialism of human beauty portrayed by Van Dyck and Velas- 
quez; the sunny landscapes of Claude and Cuyp; the impres- 
sive savage nature of Ruysdael and Salvator. It was the first 
time she had ever seen a fine picture-gallery thus illuminated. 
It was the first time she had beheld sculpture etherealized by 
strong effects of light and shade. And while imbibing, with 
these overpowering appeals to her bewildered senses, the per- 
fume of exotics of unimagined fragrance—the blue nymptea of 
Egypt, and volcameria of Java, Caroline Myrton, transfixed 
on one of the tissued flower-beds of Sallandrouse, had some 
cause fcr conceiving she had entered a new world. 

‘¢ The kind old marquis, on seeing her alone, hurried for- 
ward with all the politeness of the old school, to offer her 
his arm throvgh the throng; which, however, throng was 
none—the size and system of the house being opposed to those 
social blunders of modern times. 

‘¢ ¢ Let me take you to my niece and daughter, who are in 
the music-room,’ said he. And accordingly they made their 
way slowly through the highly-decorated apartments; Lord 
Harringhurst pointing out to her as they went certain match 
less objects of art, of European renown, and enjoying, as if in 
behalf of a daughter of his own, the admiration lavished on 
her beauty. On reaching the music-room, the impetuous 
welcome of Lady Mary exceeded what, from another, might 
have been considered the limits of good breeding. * * * 
‘ Our difficulties are at end, dear Helen!’ cried she to her 
cousin, seizing Mrs. Myrton, and disengaging her from her 
father’s arm, ‘ Here is every thing you want! Malibran has 
disappointed us,’ continued she, turning towards Caroline, 
‘and the beautiful trio from the GazzaLadra I have heard 
you sing so divinely, was just about to be erased from the 
programme. Pray secure us the delight of hearing it, by 
affording your assistance.’ 





house, though even here the blacks intrude. The Popu- 


“‘ Any other woman in London than Mrs. Myrton would 
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have instantly excused herself ; for any other would have known 
that the performers awaiting beside Lady Mary the reply of 
the new comer, were no other than Tamburini and Lablache. 
But Caroline as naturally mistook them for amateurs like her- 
self, as Lady Mary conceived that the voice she had admired 
in Yorkshire as so sweet and powerful, and the style as so 
pure and decided, entitled her friend to be heard in concert 
with the finest singers in the world. 

¢ «Tt is scarcely fair of you, my dear child, to impose such 
a tax upon Mrs. Myrton’s good nature, the moment she enters 
the room!’ remonstrated Lord Harringhurst; and imme- 
diately to screen Lady Mary from any thing so unusual as 
reproof on the part of her grandfather, Caroline, advancing 
with a smile towards the piano, expressed in a few simple 
words her satisfaction at being of use * * * * 

‘¢¢Mrs. Myrton was really a remarkable singer. A fine 
voice and perfect ear, distinct enunciation, and exquisite taste, 
supplied the want of those mechanical graces to which modern 
virtuosi have accustomed our ears. But to the artists present, 
the velvet richness of that young and unstrained voice pos- 
sessed as great a charm as, to the rest of the assembly, 
a certain fervour of expression, doubtless arising from 
the unprecedented excitement of mind of the performer. 
An almost poetical elevation of thought was engen- 
dered by the coup d’q@il of those chef d’euvres—by that 
fragrant atmosphere—by the graceful forms around her. She 
sang as she had never sung before. She sang so that all pre- 
sent felt they could not be satisfied till they heard her again. 
Lablache, with a sort of paternal enthusiasm, patted her ap- 
provingly on the shoulder, as he might have done the absent 
Marietta. Tamburini observed that for one of his country to 
hear a voice so exquisitely melodious, faisait du bien al’dme ;’ 
and the fine ladies, thus guaranteed in their approval, placed no 
bounds to their praise.” 


The next tale is a gem. In True Love Mrs. Gore has 
reversed her usual custom of extracting evil out of good. 
Captain Fortescue, a dashing dragoon, engages the 
affections of Milicent, a poor dependant in the 
family of a gay widow, at whose house the Captain visits. 
This latter, however, is pre-engaged to Lady Olivia 
Moreton, whom he marries, and poor Milicent re- 
turns to Scotland “to die.” The Captain’s marriage 
ends in a divorce. He returns soured and misanthropic 
from India, after a lapse of twenty years, during which he 
has lost all recollection of Milicent. His regiment is 
quartered at Hounslow. Here circumstances compel 
him to call on a Mrs. Grey (we wonder the name isn’t 
worn out), a widow lady, who with her daughter, 
Maria, an engaging little girl of twelve years old, lives 
in great retirement at Moulsey. There is something in 
the strangers that attracts and softens Colonel For- 
tescue, who repeats his visits. One day the inclemency 
of the weather forces him to dine and pass the evening at 
Ivy Bank. He becomes delighted with his new acquaint- 
ances, who, on their part, appear no less pleased with him. 
It still rains heavily, when— 


“a tap at the door from Miss Maria’s attendant an- 
nounced that it was an hour past her usual bed-time—a trying 
moment. But Mrs. Grey probably thought she should expose 
herself to the charge of prudishness by detaining the little 
girl as chaperon to two people, whose united ages exceeded 
fourscore years. After Maria had kissed her mother, accord- 
ingly, she was preparing to leave the room, when an impulse, 
atmost as instinctive as that which had brought Colonel For- 
tescue that afternoon back to the gates of Ivy Bank, prompted 
the child to return, and offer to him the same filial salutation 
as to Mrs. Grey. 

“* While imprinting an affectionate kiss on her ivory fore- 
head, emotions choked in the throat of the startled veteran 
such as he had expected never again to experience. 

* But this little incident served only to increase the embar- 
rassment of the parties, who were now left ¢éte-a-téte ; and by 
way of improving the matter, Fortescue, who was seated near 
his hostess on the sofa, began talking of her daughter. 


‘* « Maria is certainly the most ingratiating creature I ever 
saw of her age,’ said he, in a broken voice. ‘I do not wonder 





you are so fond of her,—I do not wonder you are so proud of 


her. She is named, I suppose, after yourself?’ 

‘©*No—my name is Milicent!’ replied Mrs. Grey, in 
faint accents, her eyes involuntarily fixing themselves on the 
face of her compavion. 

‘* « Milicent ?’ repeated he, passing his hand over his fore- 
head, as if trying to recal some recollection which had half 
escaped him, a moment after adding, with a sigh, ‘ Yes, I 
once knew a person cf the name of Milicent—ages ago—in 
my youth ; a sweet creature—an angel! But she died young, 
poor thing! The happier for her’ I Marriep! J was 
mad enough to call down upon myself the miseries and dis- 
graces of an unhappy marriage! I gave my hand to a beauty, 
a woman of rank, a woman of fashion, who squandered my 
fortune and disgraced my name! When I accompanied my 
regiment to India, she chose to remain behind ; and how ske 
consoled herself during my absence was soon no secret to the 
world. Already heart-broken, the publicity of my divorce 
converted the miserable man into asavage. * * * * Luckily, 
we had no children. Those that were born to us died one 
after another. I wept for them then; now I rejoice over their 
early graves. But, pardon me; pardon me for having agitated 
you thus!’ cried he, perceiving that tears were streaming down 
the pale cheeks of Mrs. Grey. ‘I seldom revert to these 
things; but the kiss of that darling child, and the name you 
bear, have brought back painful reminiscences of former days. 
Poor Milicent !—poor gentle creature! * * * Milicent was 
only seventeen—a girl—almost a rustic ; but how superior in 
her simplicity to those women of the world with whom I have 
been since familiar! I have often wondered since whether 
Milicent bore me ill-will for the shameful part I acted towards 
her ?” 

“* ‘Never,’ replied Mrs. Grey, in a scarcely audible voice. 
‘ All I ever felt towards you was sympathy for your family 
sorrows.’ 

‘¢ Already had Colonel Fortescue started from his seat; 
and, with his eyes fixed upon her face with mingled amaze- 
ment, joy, and tenderness, was accusing himself of being the 
blindest and stupidest ass on the created earth, to have been 
so slow in discovering the truth.”’ 


Another surprise! Maria turns out to be his own 
child, whom Milicent had received from the dying hands 
of his divorced wife, and fostered and brought up for 
Fortescue’s sake. Had this latter been endowed with 
feeling—had he been portrayed as struggling against 
his passion for Milicent from a sense of honour towards 
Lady Olivia, this little story would have been perfect. 

Though inferior to the preceding tale, The Last of the 
Knights is extremely well dashed off. It illustrates a 
passage in the life of Don Joun, the hero of LEPANTO, 
during his vice-royalty in the Low Countries, in the 
reign of that narrow-minded, stony-hearted bigot, 
Puirr II. 

We regret our limits do not allow us to notice at 
length The Wheel of Fortune, which concludes the series, 
As we have before observed, we think it the best. It is 
written in Mrs. Gore’s very best manner, and though 
the interest is of that unpleasant description which we 
h v2 ventured to reprobate, it is impossible to read the 
brilliant, but really melancholy career of the favourite 
friend and boon companion of our English Sardanapa- 
‘us, without finding our sympathies strongly engaged. 








POETRY. 


Poems. By Frances ANN Bur er (late Fanny Keme 
ble). 8vo. pp. 144. London: Henry Washbourne. 
NEVER, perhaps, since England has claimed a literature 
of her own, has the dearth of true poetry been more ap- 
parent than it is at the present day. With the exception 


of Worpswortu (who, like Moors, seems content 
with the bays he has already won), the great poets of 
our age have departed—Scorr, Byron, CoLERIDGE, 
Sourney, CAMPBELL, all are gone to the spirit- 
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land whereof they loved to sing, and the lesser bards 
who remain to us warble so feebly as to be scarcely 
heard, and so seldom that they are soon forgotten. ‘To 
compensate for this deficiency, on the principle of 
making up in quantity what is lacked in quality, we have 
swarms of mere versifiers, who pertinaciously and im- 
pudently thrust their abortions upon the public, so 
that, starving, as it were, in the midst of plenty, we 
welcome with no common joy a banquet so rare and 
choice as in this volume is laid before us. 

Independent of the merit which distinguishes these 
poems, the mere prestige of the name Kemble carries a 
warm recommendation in favour of those who claim it, 
to the affections of Englishmen. Associated with it are 
recollections of dramatic greatness which make the heart 
to swell with pride, though it be, indeed, presently quelled 
by sorrow that those days of histrionic glory should have 
passed away—let us hope not for ever. : 

If there be a family existing wherein: genius is universal 
and hereditary, it is in that of the KemBuEs. Not to dwell 
upon “the Srppons,” on JOHN, CHARLES, and the ac- 
complished ADELAIDE (who to the laurel wreath of Mel- 
pomene added the palm of Polyhymnia), the fair au- 
thoress of the volume now under consideration gave 
early proofs of her ability, not merely to sustain, but to 
extend the credit of her patronymic. In addition to her 
admirable qualifications as. an actress, which had made 
her a deserved favourite of the British public, the pro- 
duction of a drama of some power, and the occasional 
publication of poems possessing considerable merit, con- 
ferred upon her a yet wider and more honourable noto- 
riety. Her marriage with an American gentleman with- 
drew her from public life too early for our wishes (seeing 
that we had all linked our sympathies with her so 
closely that we looked upon her as it were in the light 
of national property), yet not, we hope, for her own 
happiness and prosperity. Since then, with the excep- 
tion of some notes on America, and a stray poem or 
two which reached the Annuals, we have heard nothing 
of her, until, just as the publishing season was about 
to close, and most opportunely for those who were 
quitting town for relaxation in the country, or at the 
watering-places, without any preliminary trumpetings in 
the papers, out came this volume to surprise and charm 
us. 

With a preponderance in the number of sonnets, 
the poems before us, one only excepted, which is 
religious, and where her success has not been com- 
plete, are chiefly erotic, didactic, and descriptive ; 
and they are all remarkable for their vigour, their 
graphic painting, and the equality of talent that pre- 
vails throughout them. As a poet, Mrs. BuTLER 
is more reflective than imaginative ; and she delights 
less in dealing with abstract qualities than with the 
beauties of the material universe, which are outspread 
before her. Hence, her descriptive is superior to her 
other poetry. Nothing, indeed, can be more vivid than 
her impressions from nature, and she conveys them to 
the reader with an energy equally truthful and startling. 
A tone of amiable and kindly sentiment pervades every 
poem; her sympathies are lively, and her aspirations 
pure. The earnestness of her feelings is, moreover, al- 
ways conspicuous. Her style is distinguished by force 
and clearness, and by smoothness and melody of versifi- 
cation. Her judgment is sound, and her taste ever un- 
exceptionable, 

In illustration of the above remarks, we select a few 
poems, which cannot prove other than acceptable to the 
reader :— 

A SPIRIT’S VOICE. 

‘It is the dawn! the rosy day awakes ; 

From her bright bair pale showers of dew she shakes, 


And through the heavens her early pathway takes ; 
Why art thou slecping ? r ; 





It is the noon ! the sun looks laughing down 

On hamlet still, on busy shore, and town, 

On forest glade, and deep dark waters lone ; 
Why art thou sleeping ? 





It is the sunset! daylight’s crimson veil 

Floats o’er the mountain tops, while twilight pale 

Calls up her vaporous shrouds from every vale ; 
Why art thou sleeping ? 


It is the night ! o’er the moon's livid brow, 
Like shadowy locks, the clouds their darkness throw, 
All evil spirits wake to wander now ; 

Why art thou sleeping? ”’ 


Here is a charming sonnet; the latter part of which, 
quite in the vein of SHAKsPERE, will remind the reader 
of the delicious imagery of the Midsummer Night's 
Dream. 

. SONNET. 

‘¢ Spirit of all sweet scunds! who in mid air 
Sittest enthroned, vouchsafe to hear my prayer ! 
Let all those instruments of music sweet, 
That in great nature’s hymn bear burthen meet, 
Sing round this mossy pillow, where my head 
From the bright noontide sky is sheltered. 
Thou southern wind! wave, wave thy od’rous wings ; 
O’er your smooth channels gush, ye crystal springs ! 
Ye laughing elves! that through tbe rustling cora 
Run chattering ; thou tawny-coated bee, 
Who at thy boney-work sing’st drowsily ; 
And ye, oh ye! who greet the dewy morn, 
And fragrant eventide, with melody, 
Ye wild wood minstrels, sing my lullaby !’’ 


Who is there but his heart will be touched at the 
memory of some spot endeared to him by early associa- 
tions, when he reads the following lines on 


CRAMOND BEACH, 


‘* Farewell, old playmate ! on thy sandy shore 
My lingering feet will leave their print no more ; 
To thy loved side I never may return, 
I pray thee, old companion, make due mourn 
For tie wild spirit who so oft hath stood 
Gazing in love and wonder on thy flood. 
The form is now departing far away, 
That half in anger oft, and half io play, 
Thou hast pursued with thy white showers of foam. 
Thy waters daily will besiege the home 
I loved among the rocks ; but there will be 
No laughing cry, to hail thy victory, 
Such as was wont to greet thee, when I fled, 
With hurried footsteps, and averted head, 
Like fallen monarch, from my venturous stand, 
Chased by thy billows far along the sand. 
And when at eventide thy warm waves drink 
The amber clouds that in their bosom sink ; 
When sober twilight over thee has spread 
Her purple pall, when the glad day is dead 
My voice no more will mingle with the dirge 
That rose in mighty moaning from thy surge, 
Filling with awful harmony the air, 
When thy vast soul and mine were joined in prayer.” 


A lyric in the manner of Ben Jonson—one, too, 
that would not have disgraced him—is this 
TG me, 
‘+ Oh turn those eyes away from me! 

Though sweet, yet fearful are their rays ; 

And though they beam so tenderly, 
I feel, 1 tremble ’neath their gaze. 

Oh, turn those eyes away | for though 
To meet their glance I may not dare, 

I know their light is on my brow, 
By the warm blood that mantles there.’” 


There is a profusion of beautiful imagery in 


THE WISH. 


‘‘ Oh! that I were a fairy sprite, to wander 
In forest paths, o’erarched with oak and beach ; 
Where the sun’s yellow light, in slanting rays, 
Sleeps on the dewy moss: what time the breath 
Of early morn stirs the white hawthorn boughs, 
And fills the air with showers of snowy blossoms. 
Or lie at sunset ’mid the purple heather, 
Listening the silver music that rings out : 
From the pale mountain bells, swayed by the wind. 
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Or sit in rocky clefts above the sea, 
While one by one the evening stars shine forth 

Among the gathering clouds, that strew the heavens 
Like floating purple wreaths of mournful nightshade !’’ 


One more sonnet, though of a saddened hue, and we 
close these extracts. The propriety of sentiment, and 
the touching melancholy that pervades it, especially re- 
commend it to the heart. 

SONNET. 

“¢ T would I knew the lady of thy heart ! 
She whom thou lov’st perchance, as I love thee,— 
She unto whom thy thoughts and wishes flee ; 
Those thoughts, in which, alas! I bear no part. 
Oh, I have sat and sighed, thinking how fair, 
How passing beautiful, thy love must be; 
Of mind how high, of modesty how rare ; 
And then I’ve wept, I’ve wept in agony ! 
Oh, that I might but once behold those eyes, 
That to thy enamour’d gaze alone seem fair ; 
Once hear that voice, whose music still replies 
To the fond vows thy passionate accents swear : 
Oh, that I might but know the truth and die, 
Nor live in this long dream of misery !’’ 


We have given in the above extracts, we trust, sufficient 
proof of the merits of these poems; and hoping to have 
again ere long the pleasure of commenting on future 
productions of this gifted lady, we reluctantly close this 
notice. 

It remains, however, to add, that the edition before us 
has been brought out by Mr. WasHBouRNE, though 
at a very low price, with the best of paper and typo- 
graphy, and we therefore recommend it to our readers in 
preference to any that has yet fallen beneath our ob- 
servation. 








The Poetical Works of Charles Churchill. With copious 
notes and a Life of the Author. By W. Tooxeg, 
F.R.S. 3 vols. Pickering. 


Mr. PickERIN@’s edition of the British Poets must be 


PERIODICALS. 


The Calcutta Review. No. I. Calcutta. 
We have just received the first number of a new peri- 
odical, established in British India, which we hasten 
to introduce to readers at home; for although it is 
colonial in subjects, in sentiment, and even in style, 
it contains enough of novelty greatly to interest the EKu- 
ropean. For our own part, we like all foreign periodi- 
cals just in proportion as they are foreign. Of general 
literature we can find enough, better done, at home ; 
the value of publications of this class lies in their pos- 
sessing a distinctive character, and conveying to us infor- 
mation not to be found elsewhere. Therefore it is that we 
highly commend the editor of the Calcutta Review for 
making his magazine a truly Indian work, preferring the 
subjects upon which the writers might be expected to pos- 
sess peculiar information, and avoiding the besetting sin 
of such works, essays on things in general, which might 
be written anywhere or by anybody. Here are treated 
such topics as “ Lord Teignmouth’s Life,” “ ‘The War 
in China,” “ The Ameers of Sindh,” and there is an ex- 
tremely interesting article, full of curious details, from 
which we takea passage that will amuse every reader :— 
THE ENGLISH IN INDIA. 

‘¢ And now that we have shewn how our countrymen were 
wont, in times of old, to get through the Indian day, let us de- 
vote a few words to the present. Strange as it may appear, it is 
unquestionably true, that though we found it an easy task to ex- 
hibit the manners of our forefathers, we are almost inclined to 
turn aside from the difficulty of depicting our own. The work of 
sketching an Indian day, in these times, is by no means one 
of easy accomplishment. The general custom is to follow the 
example of Sterne, and to take a ‘ single captive.’ Thusevery 
perriwig-pated fellow gives a picture of his own, and crams 
into a single portrait all the most monstrous features he can 
collect from a community of many hundreds, producing at last 
a composite order of being, the like of which the world has 
never seen. Mr. G. W. Johnson, ‘ advocate of the Supreme 
Court of Calcutta, Fellow of the Agri-Horticultural Society of 





known to everybody, for there are few libraries that can- 
not boast the possession of some of the series. Their 
excellence lies not only in carefully correct and beautiful 
typography, but likewise in the addition of an original 

iography attached to the works of each author, and 
notes by some accomplished editor, selected because of 
some peculiar qualification for the task. ‘The poems of 
CuvurcuHi.z have been fortunately committed to a gentle- 
man who, though following a profession supposed to be 
very anti-poetical, has proved that a fine taste and exten- 
sive acquaintance with polite literature can co-exist with 
legal knowledge, and are not incompatible with the sober 
labours of a man of business. Mr. Tooke has told the 
story of CHURCHILL’s career in a manner appropriate to 
his subject, who, beginning life as a clergyman, wrote a 
pungent satire called the Rosciad, from the odium of 
which he was obliged to relieve himself by another, pub- 
lished a month after, called the Apology. When he turned 
satirist, he left the Church and became a courtier, the 
more influential motive probably being a taste for dissi- 
pation in every shape, in which he freely indulged when 
relieved from the restraints of the cloth. CHuRCHILL’s 
satire is vigorous and severe, but the evident production 
of an unamiable mind. Its unaffected style must 
please, and to him is due the credit of introducing sim- 
plicity of expression into English poetry. But it is im- 
possible for any but those whose feelings are as malevo- 
lent as were his own to enjoy the bitterness of his sneers. 
As a writer he is a good study, as an author he will not 
reward perusal. 











India, &c.’ who has lately written a book, the title of which we 
have printed at the head of this article, presents the world with 
a picture of a day in Calcutta, which is remarkable as represent- 
ing neither the habits of a class, nor of any individual member 
ofone. It is a collection of a great number of features, which 
may have existed somewhere, and some which have existed no- 
where out of Mr. Johnson’s imagination, all jumbled incon- 
gruously together, and kneaded into a monstrous whole. The 
truth is, that since the European population of India has so 
greatly increased, there is necessarily a greater variety in the 
style and manner of living. Our habits vary according to the 
tastes and the duties of individual members of society. Thusa 
picture sketched to the life, of which Thompson is the model, 
might be recognized in no feature by Jones. If we say that the 
English in India rise before the sun—take a long ride—sleep 
for an hour or so—and then make a hearty breakfast, we might 
hit off the said Thompson’s morning avocations to a 
nicety ; but Jones at every single point will inconti- 
nently put in his denials. One man rises before the 
sun, mounts his horse, and takes his gallop; another rises 
with the sun, saunters in his garden, paces his verandah, or 
betakes himself at once to kis dressing-room to luxuriate in 
pejammahs, tea, toast, and the morning papers ; a third rises 
some time after the sun, bathes, and dresses without any loss 
of time, and reads, or writes his letters, or devotes himself to 
business an hour before breakfast. As a general rule, it may 
be said that we are earlier risers in this country than in Eng- 
land; but we should be sorry to pledge ourselves to the exist- 
ence of any other general rules. Breakfast comes—some eat it, 
and some look at it. It may consist of fish, rice, eggs, cold 
meat, fruits, and preserves ;* it may be nothing but a cup of 
tea and a single slice of dry toast ; or, perchance, it lies some- 
where between these two extremes. There is a thing called 
breakfast in most houses ; it may be taken at nine o’clock, or 

* “Mr. G. W. Johnson adds curry and ale as two of the components 





of an ordinary Calcutta breakfast. Our experience does not extend to 
“ class of Calcutta society at whose breakfast-tables these delicacies are 
0 be seen. 
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earlier ; or at any time up to eleven ; and after it, comes either 
the serious occupation, or the strenuous idleness of the day. 
Men of business then begin to work; idlers begin to amuse 
themselves. The merchant, or the civilian, or the staff- 
officer at the presidency, puts himself into his carriage, or 
hurries away to his office. In the military cantonment, the 
regimental officer, who has got through the principal business 
of the day, before many of his countrymen are out of their 
beds, betakes himself to the billiard-table, or prepares for a 
round of visits, or lounges away his morning at home. Our 
ladies, too, spend their mornings after as many different 
fashions as their busier lords of the creation. One sits at 
home to receive morning visits; another goes out to pay 
them ; a third gives orders that her doors shall be closed (dur- 
waseh bund is the Indian ‘ Not at home’) and seats herself 
down quietly in her drawing-room, or boudoir, to write letters 
or to read a new book, or to practise a riew piece of music 
One has many household duties to perform, and thinks it is 
her duty to perform; another leaves all these things to her 
underlings, and wonders that the day is so long. Mrs. A. is 
busy with her children; Mrs. B. with her worsted-work ; 
and Mrs. C. with a pattern of a dress for the fancy-ball. 
There are as many different ways of spending the morning, 
as there are varicties, social and moral, of womankind. 
Habits vary according to taste, principle, physical health, 
social position, and the length of the purse, in India as much 
as in England. There is this difference, however, tbat 
here morning visits are paid in the morning, at home they 
are paid in the afternoon. We devote the time between 
breakfast and luncheon to these little social duties. The 
afternoon we consider entirely our own. As to the tiffin 
itself, our friends in England regard us en masse as tiffin- 
eating animals; but the epithet does not describe us. Very 
few men of business eat tiffin at all, unless a biscuit and a 
glass of wine, or a few sandwiches, are entitled to bear the 
name. Idlers may indulge themselves as they like ; but the 
man of business, who leaves home at ten o’clock and returns 
not before five—the intermediate hours being thoroughly occu- 
pied—must content himself with what is called a snack. In 
most cases, it will be found, that he eats a satisfying break- 


fast, and gets through the day very well with the aid of a bis- 


cuit, or a few sandwiches and a glass of sherry. In these 
times, the day’s work is really a day’s work; men do not go 
home to tiffins or early dinners, nor can they afford to indulge 
in the afternoon siestas which, in former days, were so gene- 
ral. Atrue bill, we believe, may be found on this latter charge 
against some ladies and some regimental officers ; but the ma- 
jority of European residents in India have too much to do to 
think of sleeping before dinner. From ten or eleven o’clock 
to five or six, official men are hard at work. Let no one sup- 
pose that they lounge through their business after an indolent 
undress fashion, that they loll upon easy couches, hookah in 
hand, and Jazily give instructions to their underlings, whilst 
they sip their delicious sherbet and puff out the fumes of the 
odoriferous chillum. The life of a man of business in India 
is any thing but a luxurious one. In spite of heat, of lan- 
guor, of oppression, of all the overpowering influences 
of the climate, he toils throughout the long day, in a 
comfortless counting-house, perhaps in a room, the heated at- 
mosphere of which is rendered more intolerable by the pre- 
sence of a score of oily native clerks, and returns home at 
sunset, jaded and exhausted, to take his evening drive, and 
afterwards, perhaps, to be dragged to a sultry dinner-party. 
The drive refreshes him a little. He ‘eats’ as much air as 
he can get, and with it more dust than he desires. He has 
not very much to say to his wife, who sits beside him in the 
britzka, for his head is crammed full of business, and he can- 
not empty it on the spur of the moment. Perhaps he does 
not accompany his wife at all. He mounts his horse, or he 
remains at home lounging about the verandah. Judging by 
the number of ladies to be seen on the course without their 
husbands, neither of these contingencies would appear to be 
very uncommon. Well; the ride or the no-ride over, the time 
for dressing has arrived. Ten to one that the gentleman, if 
he be engaged to dine abroad, says that it is ‘a confounded 
bore ’—and it is possible that his wife may agree with him. 
Still they go and go, again and again—grumbling all the time, 
but taking, however obvious the remedy, no steps to mitigate 
the evil of which they complain.’’ 





Dublin University Magazine. September. Curry and 
Bo Co, Dublin. 

Tuts spirited periodical presents two articles in the pre- 
sent number of great interest. The first is an elaborate re- 
view of the new edition of CarLeron’s Traits and Stories 
of the Irish Peasantry. It is a proud but honest song of 
praise in honour of that distinguished national writer, 
and concludes with a touching appeal in his behalf, that 
he may not be compelled “ to write himself down in order 
to live.” We warmly echo the appeal, and trust that he 
who has earned for himself such high and well-merited 
fame will not be allowed to swell the list of the neg- 
lected great, already far too large for the honour of our 
country. While we are holding festivals in honour of 
Burns, and commemorations of a similar nature, let us 
not forget the words once used on a more solemn occa- 
sion: “ Ye build the sepulchres of the prophets—your 
fathers killed them. ‘Truly ye bear witness that ye allow 
the deeds of your fathers.” 

The other article is the first part of a journal kept by 
Major Lyncu, written during the period he was in poli- 
tical charge of the Tooraun Ghilzies in the mountains to 
the east of Candahar. ‘This will be followed by the ac- 
count of an excursion to the country of the Hazarehs not 
previously explored. From thence he has brought copies 
of numerous inscriptions as yet undeciphered, which 
may, perhaps, throw some light upon the interesting 
question of the origin of the Affghans, who, it is well 
known, boast their descent from the lost ten tribes,—an 
assertion somewhat confirmed by their singularly Jewish 
cast of covntenance. Among the other articles, the con- 
clusion of “ Canova’s works,” and a burlesque of Krat- 
1nG’s History, for the benefit of “ Young Ireland,” de- 
serve to be mentioned. 








The Archeological Journal. Published under the direc- 
tion of the Central Committee of the British Archzo- 
logical Association. Nos. I. and II. 1844. Longmans. 

WHILST we write the British Archzological Association 

are holding their first annual meeting at Canterbury, and 

our occupations not permitting us to be present, we gladly 
avail ourselves of this opportunity of drawing the atten- 
tion of our readers to the existence and objects of this 

Society. 

The progressive advance of a taste for the study and 
enjoyment of the remains of antiquity is one of the 
healthful signs of the times. The new sources of plea- 
sure thus opened to the multitude are valuable in them- 
selves, and still more so for their results. 

Our ancient national monuments are heir-looms 
bearing eloquent witness to the character of the past ; 
they are connected with the institutions of the country by 
a variety of hidden links, and cannot be destroyed with- 
out lessening the probabilities of our permanent exist- 
ence as a great nation. “ Looking before and after ” is 
essential tc a great nation. To preserve them from demo- 
lition and decay ; to investigate and illustrate all ancient 
monuments of the history, manners, customs, and arts 
of our forefathers, is the object of this Association. Itis 
independent of the Suciety of Antiquaries, and will be 
upon a much wider plan. No annual subscription or 
entrance-fee is required ; but the members will, of course, 
in every way aid the objects of the Association, some by 
donations, when needed for me special purpose, and 
others with their time and knowledge. ; 

A central committee has been appointed, to communi- 
cate with correspondents and similar associations, at 
home and abroad ; to hold fortnightly meetings for the 
consideration and discussion of communications; to 
promote the observation and preservation of antiquities 
discovered in the progress of public works; to encou- 
rage the researches of individuals ; to oppose all injuries 


to existing monuments; to collect accurate drawings, 
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plans, and descriptions ; and adopt such other measures 
as may be desirable. Under their direction, also, the 
Archeological Journal will be published quarterly. Two 
numbers have: already appeared, and fully support the 
expectations raised. So well, too, was it received, that 
the first number reached a second edition—an unusual 
honour for a periodical. 

‘¢ It is proposed to give in this journal,’’ says Mr. A. Way, 
in the introduction, ‘‘ summary and familiar suggestions or 
instructions on every department of research, so as to direct 
the inquiries of correspondents, and explain to those who may 
be uninitiated in such matters the practical means whereby 
their researches may be carried forward in a manner most 
agreeable to themselves and most available for the common 
object. The best publications, in which more extended in- 
formation may be found, will be pointed out; and notices of 
all new works on antiquities, published at home or on the 
continent, or announced for publication, will be regularly 
given.” 

Among the most interesting papers already published 
are— A Catalogue of the Emblems of Saints ;” “ Early 
English Receipts for Painting, Gilding, &c. ;” “ Roman 
London ;” “'The Antiquities of the Channel Islands ;” 
* Accounts of the Proceedings of the Committee.” The 
work is well printed, and contains numerous illustra- 
tions. We shall notice tlhe others as they appear. 











Chronicles of the Bastile. By T. C. Newsy. 
Tus work, which has now reached its eighth part, con- 
tinues the narrative with unabated interest, and fully 
bears out the high opinion we expressed of it in a former 
number of this journal. 








EDUCATION. 


The Mother’s Primer : a little Child’s Steps in many Ways. 
By Mrs. Fet1x Summerzy. With a Frontispiece. 
London, 1844. Longmans. 

We are almost tempted, by this admirable little child’s 

book, to indulge in a dissertation upon children’s 

books in general, but, as example is better than precept, 
we will at present content ourselves with recommending 

The Mother’s Primer to all who wish to lessen the 

trouble and pain which the innocent prattlers are often 

unnecessarily condemned to undergo in mastering the 

mysteries of reading after the first excitement of big A 

and little a has subsided. 

Mrs. Fet1x SUMMERLY most truly remarks : 


*¢ The child who is made first to learn its alphabet, and then 
to spell over syllables such as ba, be, bo, &c. often gets a dis- 
taste for learning to read, before any reading in fact has been 
begun. It has appeared to me best to begin reading at once 
with short easy sentences, even before learning the alphabet per- 
fectly. The child must repeat the words after you, pointing 
to each one as it is said. Then he may read the words in 
regular order: he will soon know them at sight, and will 
recognize them in other reading lessons. Finding out the 
same words in other lessons is a pleasant exercise. A child 
that has not learned to spell will often select those combina- 
tions of letters which he recognizes as little words, and dis- 
cover those portions of different words which are alike: thus 
Can is like Man, only it has C before it instead of M, and so 
with a variety of others. Then is the time for the teacher to 
question the child, what is an with M, P, R, or C before it? 
&c. Asa child connects the pronunciation of the letter with 
the sound, he will certainly say an with C before it is San, 
therefore I find it better to pursue the plan of calling letters 
by their hard as well as soft sound. Words of more than one 
syllable should be pronounced to the child, syllable by syl- 
lable, but not spelt. Copying a word each day in printing 
letters which a child soon learns to draw, impresses it on the 
mind, and at the same time almost imperceptibly teaches 


spelling.” 


The primer is printed in the most attractive manner— 
with blue and red letters, and ornamented with two 
charming scenes of children’s home life. It was a happy 
thought of Mrs. Fet1x SuMMERLY thus to interest the 
child by her primer, for we are sure that all children who 
are taught from it will soon be teasing dear mamma for 
more of Mrs. SumMERLY’s nice books. To their 
great joy, too, they would find in the “‘ Home Treasury” 
all their wishes gratified, and Jong continue to think their 
first favourite the author instead of Mr. Feiix Sum- 
MERLY. 








Guide te German Conversation and Letter Writing, &c. 
Edited by M. KLauver-Kiatrrowski. 

WE cannot transcribe the entire title-page of this vo- 
lume, for it is an epitome of the work, nor can we say 
much in its favour. The conversations are peculiarly 
unreal, such as would seldom occur in the intercourse 
of society, and, consequently, fail the student when he 
most wants their aid. Another disadvantage of the 
work is, the translation of the German into French in- 
stead of English, for what reason we cannot divine. 








DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 





Farming for Ladies ; or, a Guide to the Poultry-yard, the 
Dairy. and the Piggery. By the Author of “ British 
Husbandry.” London, 1844. 

Tuts little volume, abounding in wood-cut illustrations, 

supplies the female farmer with the most ample instruc- 

tions how to rear poultry, keep cows, and fatten pigs. 

It is wonderful how much knowledge is required for 

these processes. Each is a science in itself, and has its 

formal rules with their exceptions, all of which will be 
found set forth herein with a minuteness that leaves 
nothing to be desired by the inquirer. The selection of 
stock is a most difficult enterprise, and the purchaser will 
certainly be taken in by the seller, who soon discovers 
whether his customer has any acquaintance with the 
innocent subject of the bargain, and determines its price 
and qualities accordingly. Having thus, by help of such 

a guide as this volume, procured the cock and hens, the 

cow, or the pig, the next care of the lady farmer will be 

their management, their habitation, their food, their 
diseases ; and finally when their time is come, and fatness 
forbids a longer extension of their lives, there is an art 
in properly despatching and then in preserving or cookin 

the dead flesh. All this will be found in the volume iene 

above, which in sober seriousness we recommend as a 

sort of hand-book for all who keep poultry, cows, or 


pigs. 








REVIEWS OF UNPUBLISHED MSS. 


Letters from Wales. By a PEDESTRIAN. 

THE author of the manuscript before us is the indi- 
vidual whose tour in the Highlands we noticed at some 
length in a former number of this journal. For six 
years, he tells us, he has made similar excursions, “ and 
each year has brought fresh delights, each autumn been 
looked forward to expectingly.” By this propensity for 
travelling we judge him to belong to that class of sensi- 
ble young men—happily becoming more and more nu- 
merous—who dedicate their annual holidays not to the 
frivolous gaiety and soul-hardening dissipation of cities 
and fashionable watering-places, nor to censurable in- 
dolence at home, but to the humanizing pursuit of the 
beautiful in Nature, and the multiplication and enlarge- 
ment of their ideas by a personal examination of coun- 
tries or districts to which theretofore they had been 
strangers. 





Of the several forms of locomotion we are familiar 
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with, commend us, when travelling for recreation, hav- 
ing, at the same time, a desire of learning as much as 
possible, to that of pedestrianism. 

Knapsack on back and cudgel in hand, onward you 
trudge, leaving care behind, and with eyes and ears 
opened wide, and quickly sensible to every impression 
of novelty that offers. Nor does any mode of travelling 
afford so thorough an independence as this. Save him- 
self (whom it is always a —— to serve) the pedes- 
trian has nothing to care for: no horses to think of ; no 
coach hours; no train-bills to conform to; he is limited 
to no particular line of country, but may adopt which 
road he pleases. Let him visit a ruin, diverge to a 
battle-field, or climb a mountain, yet he is ever in the 
right road; while, obviously, the diversified and mani- 
fold beauties of the country, with the characteristic pecu- 
liarities of its people, are to none so freely unfolded as to 


im. 

The author of this tour seems to have confined his 
route almost entirely to North Wales. Entering at 
Beaumaris, he traces the course generally followed as 
far south as Aberystwith and the Devil’s Bridge, where he 
turns short towards Montgomery, leaving wholly unex- 
plored the romantic valleys of the Wye and the Usk, the 
matchless vale of Neath, the interesting seigniory of 
Gower (inhabited to this day by a colony of Flemings), 
and the entire mineral basin of South Wales. It is 
true the scenery of North Wales is of itself most in- 
teresting, still he would have found the districts we have 
enumerated rich in entertainment and instruction; nor 
can a traveller be said to have formed a just estimate of 
Wales who has not visited them. 

Almost the same merits and defects characterize this 
narrative as we before remarked as applying to his 
Highlands of Scotland. Perhaps the Letters from Wales 
have infused into them a dash more of spirit than is to 
be found in the former work; hut we have here the same 
trivialities, the same commonplaces, the same tinsel of 
sentiment as were censurable in the former work. Oc- 
casionally, too, the author’s north country prejudices be- 
come visible. On the other hand, he is always cheer- 
ful and good-natured. His eyes and ears are ever open, 
and he records with precision the impressions they re- 
ceive. His graphic powers, though sometimes weakened 
by the admission of unworthy minutia, are considerable, 
as the following scene from a mountain top will give 
satisfactory evidence :— 

PROSPECT FROM THE SUMMIT OF SNOWDON. 

‘‘ The view from the summit of Snowdon, a height three 
thousand six hundred feet above the level of the sea, is beau- 
tiful and extensive; hills innumerable and twenty-five lakes 
are included therein. As we approached the top, the mists 
began to rise, and we feared we should lose the prospect alto- 
gether; however, we hurried on, and were agreeably disap- 
pointed in having a half-hour tolerably clear to look around. 
We witnessed the beauty of a glorious sunset, watching the 
ruddy orb as it gradually sunk upon the bosom of the waters. 
When he reached the ocean, he seemed to rest upon it as upon 
a throne for a moment, and thea buried his splendid form in 
its waters, reminding us of that beautiful apostrophe to the 
orb of light in the father of Erse poetry :—* Hast thou left thy 
blue course in heaven, golden-haired son of the sky! The 
west has opened its gates ; the bed of thy repose is there. The 
waves come to behold thy beauty. They lift their trembling 
heads. They see thee lovely in thy sleep; they shrink away in 
fear. Rest in thy shadowy bed, O Sun! Let thy return be 
with joy.’ At this moment our view was awfully sublime and 
grand; every thing around was. calm and still, the whole face 
of nature seemed at rest; even the wind, which here never 
rests, seemed to pass by on tip-toe. On one hand, beneath a 
vast precipice, lay the Ffynnou-Llap, or Green Well, black and 
unfathomable, its edges of a deep green, from the copper which 
it holus in solution; on the other was the equally awful ridge 
called Clawdd Coch, or the Red Ridge, a pass ten or twelve 
feet wide, with a sheer descent on either side of many hun- 
dred feet. To the north, Anglesea, with the coast of Caer- 


narvon, Denbigh, and Cheshire, was laid out as in a 
before us; on the east was the sea, even to the Irish coast; 
and on the west and south, rock and mountain were spread 
around, as if there had been a war of the elements, and we 
only, of all the inhabitants of the globe, had been permitted to 
contemplate a ruined world: the whole resembled the swell. 
ings of an agitated ocean, the little valleys peeping out ag 
islets, dressed in green and gold, and girt with silver bands by 
the rivulets which irrigate them. A scene like this commands 
our feelings to echo, as it were, in unison to its grandeur and 
sublimity ; the thrill of astonishment and the transport of 
admiration seem to contend for the mastery, and nerves are 
touched that never thrilled before. But to return to the prace 
tical part of our mountain excursion. The evening mists were 
rising, and warned us not to delay: our guide, a merry and 
sensible fellow in his way, had refreshed himself until he dis- 
covered the Wicklow hills among the clouds, and we doubted 
his ability to direct us in our downward course; however, he 
seemed to find his road by instinct, and we remembered enough 
to see that he was right. We were much amused by his 
peculiarities, which shone out when he was thus unmasked, 
and excused, nay, partly blamed, ourselves for bis inebriation, 
It appeared he had been up the greater part of the night acting 
as boots at the inn, and had ascended with another party be- 
fore us ; he had partaken of their refreshment, and exhaustion 
having prevented his eating, it had taken more hold upon him, 
Not knowing this, we supplied him with more when we ob-« 
served his fatigue, and might thus have been the innocent cause 
of getting him and ourselves into a scrape. This poor fellow 
was engaged to ascend with a third party in time to see the 
sun rise; and when we congratulated him upon the fact that 
he was at least ‘ making hay during sunshine,’ astonished us 
by saying it was the innkeeper, and not he, who got the 
remuneration; at least, he only got half of it, and if he grum- 
bled, might leave, as many would be ready to jump into his 
‘ boots.’ We had not the power to remedy this hardship, 
though we felt sorry for him, as he appeared a decent fellow, 
and did his best to amuse us. As we returned he sung Welsh 
songs, treated learnedly on the Welsh language and its pecu- 
liarities, expounded the doctrines and appellations of the reli- 
gious sects in the principality to T——, and when he stumbled 
(as he was continually doing), stepped to expatiate on the 
roughness and difficulties of the road. And truly in this last 
particular he was right, for we all stumbled and grumbled in 
the dark, and were glad to get housed at ‘ long last.’ ”’ 


The following, which we extract from the chapter 
wherein the author treats of the people, their manners 
and customs, is complimentary to the Welsh, and to its 
truth we can ourselves bear testimony :— 

‘© T do not remember to have seen a single individual, ae« 
tually belonging to the country, in a state of inebriation ; nor 
did we meet with any of that extreme wretchedness often found 
in pastoral districts, as the Highlands of Scotland; nor with 
any thing approaching to that debasement of both mind and 
body which so fearfully obtains in our manufacturing towns, 
An ingenious friend, who was lately travelling in Wales, ace 
counts for this superiority from the circumstance that wages 
are paid at more distant intervals; he says, ‘ With about the 
same wages as an English labourer, they live better and more 
comfortably ; they are paid monthly, quarterly, and in some 
places only half-yearly, and have mostly fresh as well as salt 
meat in their cots, with a barrel of meal and a pretty good 
supply of potatoes, though this last article is dear in Wales. 
Now here is cause and effect ; their pay-days being so distant, 
they become provident or starve, and there are very few of the 
latter. Now the English labourer has not the same induce- 
ment to husband his resources, and, besides, is fonder of the 
ale-house.’ ”’ 








A GLANCE AT RECENT FOREIGN 
LITERATURE. 

Tw pursuance of our intention announced in the first number 
of the New Series, we give a sketch of the principal works 
recently issued from the continental press, and quotations from 
some of the leading reviews upon them. : 

Varnhagen von Ense has given to the world a biography 





which we think will command the attention of all,—The Life 
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of Field-Marshal James Keith, a man as interesting from the 
earlier as the later circumstances of his life, the very embodi- 
ment of a romance, and to this Varnhagen’s power of diction 
and brilliancy of style have done full justice. 

In dramatic literature, Riickert has finished the second part 
of Herode and Mariamne, and produced another drama, 
Henry IV. of Germany, neither of which seems worthy his re- 
putation as a poet. In separate passages of sentiment and 
beauty, as well as in one or two distinct scenes, this part of 
Herode is superior to the former, but, on the whole, we incline 
to think that Riickert has failed in his chief object, namely, 
the representation of the Jewish people. The development of 
the chief characters is decidedly mediocre, especially that of 
Herod himself. The Freihaben, the well-known review pub- 
lished at Altona, under the editorship of Mundt, thus speaks 
of the character of Herod :— 

‘* He is, asin the first part, a mere personification of suspicion, 
and appears to us yet the more ignominious, as that fiery and 
impetuous energy, which before, in spite of his murderous hor- 
rors, bound us to him with secret interest, has here totally dis- 
appeared, so that he finds himself wholly in the hands of his son 
Antipater, and, through the cunning stratagem of the latter, 
into which he falls without either will or consciousness, he is 
made almost ridiculous. In the scene where Antipater urges his 
father to the execution of his sons, and upbraids him with want 
of decision, it indeed seems as if a sword of justness were above 
the head of Herod, but there it remains—the spirit of justice is 
carried no farther.’’ 

These works of Riickert are viewed with very different 
feelings by different literary coteries in Germany. The one 
hails him as a dawning star in dramatic literature, beholding 
in him the first palpable advancement of the new drama 
beyond the efforts of Goéthe and Schiller, while others, at the 
head of whom stand Mundt, Laube, &c. the leaders of Young 
Germany, merely regard him as one attempting much, without 
having his intentions clearly defined in his own mind. Having 
just referred to Laube, we may here mention his last tragedy, 
Struensee, now being performed at Stuttgart, which, if it has 
not added to his former reputation, a fact questioned by some, 
undoubtedly has not lowered it. Previously to its appearance, 
however, he attempted a dramatic form of the Amber Witch, 
which, however popular as a narrative, has not proved suc- 
cessful on the stage. It should be mentioned that W. Mein- 
hold has acknowledged himself its author, and thus put to 
rest every further contest on the subject of its authenticity. 

An interesting posthumous work of Caroline Pichler, the 
well-known novelist, has just appeared in the form of her own 
memoirs, Denkwurdigkeiten aus meinem Leben. It was dis- 
covered among her manuscripts, and is attracting many 
readers, who now trace in its pages the thoughts and feelings 
which drew for them the stirring scenes of The Siege of 
Prague, the delightful Agathocles, &c. Nothing from 
Madame Hahn-Hahn has appeared lately ; but H. Kénig, not 
contented with his power and success as an historical novelist, 
is now turning his talents to Stories of our own Times. 

Veronica, his latest, is one we should think well adapted for 
translation ; but unfortunately our English publishers possess 
so little enterprise and so much timidity, that a translation 
seems to be regarded as a step towards bankruptcy, so few 
attempts of the kind are to be met with. 

A collected edition of Gaudy’s works is another praiseworthy 
effort of the indefatigable Arthur Miiller. The author of The 
Diary of a Wandering Tailor is so well known, that particular 
remarks would here be superfluous. This present edition contains 
a biography of the late poet, written with love and comprehen- 
sion of the subject, and represents to us Gaudy as he was, a 
man at once noble, warm-hearted, and poetical. Two volumes 
only have as yet appeared. 

Hermione, a novel of Dr. S. Zirndorfer, is one which has 
not met with a very favourable reception in Germany. Never- 
theless, curiosity seems to be leading many to glance at it, if 
only in consequence of the prohibition launched against it at 
its first appearance. By some this is ascribed to the extreme 
liberality of its opinions ; by others, to its immoral tendency ; 
perhaps in both we may find the solution of the mystery. 
Zirndorfer has endeavoured to portray in Hermione “an 
emancipated woman ;’’ but instead of the disinterested and 
noble-hearted ideal, which doubtless the author himself 
dreamed, but could not represent, he has merely given her 

freedom of opinion, as a cloak for extreme freedom of action $ 


consequently, every one exclaims both against cause and 
effect, and regards as impossible what has only been ill done. 
Men cannot paint women: this is another of the many in- 
stances which prove it—coarseness is mistaken for power, and 
pertness for vivacity. 

A Conversations Lexicon is now appearing in Leipzig, wholly 
devoted to art and artists. It is to be regretted we have 
nothing of the kind here. The Freihaben thus describes it :— 


‘6 A work which will, when completed, answer a demand long 
since made, and by all artists and connoisseurs be most sincerely 
welcomed. The plan upon which it is regulated is liberal and 
extended, and includes all that is in any way connected with art, 
or bears the slightest relation to it. The history of art, the 
monuments of antiquity, biographies of celebrated artists, my- 
thology, esthetics, technicalities, and the subsidiary branches of 
knowledge, are the subjects here treated, both in their principles 
and in detail, and must secure to all assistance and information. 
We find, also, the technical expressions of every branch of art 
fully treated of and explained, by which means this Conversa- 
tions Lexicon will be of essential service to those who possess love 
and discrimination for art, but fail in knowledge of appropriate 
expressions.”’ 


The clever authoress of the Letters from the South has given 
us a new novel, by name Falconberg, which is by some com- 
pared to George Sand’s best works. A compliment of this 
nature is, in our opinion, rather questionable ; but as we have 
had no opportunity of testing it, we must leave it to such of 
our readers as feel inclined to refer to the work itself. George 
Sand’s Jeanne is declared in Paris to be almost a failure. We 
are often inclined to say, with disinterested honesty, what trust 
is to be placed in reviewers? But let us quote the opinion of 
the Revue de Paris :— 


‘Notwithstanding a charming prologue, and persons of dis- 
tinction which remind us of the old style ; notwithstanding two 
male characters skilfully drawn, the aim and execution of the 
work is, we are sorry to say, entirely false. Who, then, is this 
Jeanne, in whom the destinies of three men areirresistibly bound 
up? She is a simple peasant girl, of excellent heart, but uncul- 
tivated mind, one who ‘is insensible to human emotions, and 
sees no meaning,’ says our authoress, ‘in the words of man.’ 
Madame Sand is right ; for when Guillaume de Boussac, over- 
come by his passion, exclaims, ‘I can restrain myself no longer 
—lI adore you !’ Jeanne immediately answers, with the most un- 
paralleled naiveté, ‘ Now do you say that, godfather?’ Our he- 
roine remains the same throughout ; no virtues or graces are 
concealed from us at first, to be disclosed afterwards. She dies 
as she lived, to use Madame Sand’s expression, in primitive inno- 
cence, believing in fairies, and tending cows, and without even 
dreaming of evil. To make the planof the narrative correct, we 
should be able to understand how three highminded men could 
beso much enamoured of a country girl ; but, unfortunately, the 
reader cannot comprehend this. Before Jeanne, who is, in fact, 
an enigma, he remains utterly cold ; he who was so moved by 
Généviéve, and shared in all Benedict’s love for Valentine. The 
author of André, after having drawn the fantastic shadow of the 
Count Rudolstadt through no less than ten volumes, after em- 
ploying an enormous length of time in analysing her philosophic 
and love fancies, seems now to have lost all trace of the heart. 
What a distance is there between Génévicve the florist, a true 
woman, and Jeanne, who, in order that the reader may not be- 
lieve her to be altogether a phantom, must needs keep cows. 
Systems of philosophy are not advantageous to the genius which 
created Indiana. In wedding philosophy Madame Sand, who has 
discoursed so much on marriage, does not see that she places her- 
self voluntarily under the great inconveniences of a dispropor- 
tioned union. It is sad to be compelled to notice these aberra- 
tions. of talent, especially as we had been won by such brilliant 
promises. Alas! the time of illusions has passed, but because 
artists who have begun with disinterestedness have so wofully 
erred, is that a reason why others should be unfaithful both to 
literature and good sense ?’’ 


We have at present neither time nor space to enter into a 
discussion which would be so very opposite in its tendency, 
but perhaps we may hereafter give our, own opinion on the 
subject. Balzac’s Modeste Mignon is open to many objections ; 
in fact, those most generally offered to his unsuccessful efforts— 
questionable moral tendency and carelessness with regard to 
plot; but amidst this there is to be traced the master hand of 
portraiture. Modeste Mignon surpasses, in affectation of style 
and language, and patois unintelligible, even Les Deux Jeunes 
Mariées, which, when it appeared, was thought the chef 
d’euvre of that class. 





Dumas continues constructing half a dozen tales at once, and 
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sending forth, at an average, almost a hundred volumes annu- 
ally ; consequently we do not look at his Louis XIV. et son 

Siécle asan historical work. Perhaps M. Dumas will say he 
did not intend it as such; if so, we shall find no difficulty in 
believing him. 

Etudes d’ Histoire et de Biographie, by M. Bazin, isa work 
which can be recommended alike to the student and general 
readers. Among those singular people who prefer, as 
d’Aubigné says, ‘‘ being to appearing,’”” we must enumerate 
M. Bazin, a man of sense and spirit, one who writes interesting 
history with laborious erudition ; indeed we may always recog- 
nize in his historical works the conscientious student and clever 
writer. It has been well said, ‘‘ Biography, like portrait- 
painting, is a form in which all truth must find a place ; where 
the least peculiarity must be represented, however slightly it 
may churacterize the individual ; every thing can be admitted 
there, even to the flannel waistcoat of Napoleon, which would 
assuredly be ill-placed in an historical picture.” M. Bazin 
illustrates this fully, and has sent forth a work which will not, 
lead mankind to expect more from its title than is performed. 

In poetry, France offers nothing deserving general attention, 
but there, as here, is seen a profusion of volumes, mostly the 
perpetrations of young minds and minds young ia the art. M. 
Ronchard gives us in his Heures verses written with elegance, 
and a good choice of subject, but without inspiration. The 
same with Gobineau, Pallas, Meilhurat, and many others we 
could name. In history, where the French never fail, a work 
by M. le Comte Alexis de St. Priest, Chute des Jésuites au 
dix huitiéme Siécle, notwithstandingits recent appearance, has 
already established its reputation, and is pronounced to be the 
best that has appeared on the subject. A history of Gregory 
VII. by M. Délécluze, is also highly esteemed. We will 
quote some remarks upon it from the Revue des Deux 
Mondes :— 

“‘ The reports which circulated around M. Délécluze, as he 
proceeded in his labours, were not sufficient to deter him from 
his course; he pursued his task without sacrificing to the passions 
of the moment. The painter has skilfully placed in relief the im- 
posing yet troubled physiognomy of Gregory VII. and the calm, 
peaceful outline of St. Francois d’Assise. Without doubt it is 
easy to perceive that M. Délécluze’s pencil has been pleased with 
the features of the latter ; but an historian may entertain predi 
lections without at the same time ceasing to be impartial—he 
owes justice to all, but he owes nomore. He is not compelled, 
like the father of a family, to love all his children equally. It 
may be that Thomas Aquinas has not received his due degree of 
importance ; at least, so it appears to us ; although we by no 
means share in the enthusiasm of R. P. Lacordaire, who, in his 
life of St. Dominic is mystically carried away by almost ado- 
ration for the angelic doctor.” 

Will the moment ever arrive when we must say something 
new is to be found in fiction? M. de Beauvoir’s Jle des 
Cygnes is but mediocre both in incident and style, the best 
characters being faint imitations of George Sand, we refer 
particularly to that of the young girl in Le Chevalier de 
Charny, which instantly, but for itself disadvantageously, 
recals to us her well-known Gabriel. Also Les Nattes, of 
Veuillot, are decidedly uninteresting, not to say sleep-im- 
pelling—but of this class of writing there will always be more 
than is worth mentioning. Every petty scribbler, desirous of 
notoriety, publishes his little ‘‘ Mystéres,” in humble imita- 
tion of the Mystéres de Paris. Le Revue de Paris has re- 
marked— 

‘*M. Sue’s work possesses undoubted talent, and talent of no 
common order, whatever may have been said to the contrary. As 
to its novelty, that is another question. The genealogy of this 
novel is by no means difficult to trace. * * * More than a 
century since, Chourineur, Goualeuse, Maitre d’Ecole (characters 
of Sue’s Mystéres) were quite the fashion in England. Romance 
writers did then, for the pleasure and gratification of London 
citizens, what is now pertormed by Eugene Sue for the satisfac- 
tion of Parisian bourgeoisie. The great novelists, Walter Scott, 
De Foe, Fielding, all explored the old mysteries of London, but 
they disdained every thing infectious, consequently there remains 
much yet unadapted to civilized literature.”’ 

Ainsworth, in some of his compilations, if one can even give 
them this appellation, has attempted to resuscitate the same 
style. 

Me Society now is changed—is become less irregular, and less 
poetical: yet the association of outcasts is the same now as 
then, and all the personsges of Sue’s drama, even Rigolette, 
are to be found in the author of Robinson and his contemporaries. 


The works published in London between 1727 and 1750, of the 
nature of Les Mystéres, are almost incalculable in number.”’ 

While we in England enjoyed, but without much of self- 
application, the clever satire of The Beggar's Opera, France 
amused herself quite as disinterestedly with Turcarot, a sati- 
rical protestation against the financial system, in precisely the 
same style as the former. 

‘Thus it is evident that the mysteries of London and Paris 
are not novelties. We are always inclined to believe the world 
begins with ourselves—singular egotism ! People have been 
much astonished at the present French mystery-mania, at the 
tendency to dig up the depths of crime. We insist upon know- 
ing what monsters lie hidden in the forms of society—what ani- 
malcule a drop of stagnant water can contain! what is done 
among thieves—what is said in the haunts of sin and horror— 
the curiosities of the secret police—the private life of those un- 
happy wretches who have not been able to make vice elegant. 
This mania has been for some time growing upon us, and it has 
not been created by one author alone ; the public itself has dis~ 
covered this new vein of art, if art it can be called; but Robert 
Macaire and Caplain Macheath was the first step towards it.”’ 

But, to return once more, we may trace the particular rise 
of Eugene Sue’s work without much difficulty, first, in that 
curious work of M. Tregier, on the dangerous classes of Paris; 
secondly, in a very singular yet honest exposition of low 
Parisian life, the production of a magistrate ; and, lastly, in 
two or three articles, entitled ‘‘ Fabriques de Vices et de 
Crimes,’’ published some years since in the Rerue Britannique 
and the Revue de Paris. The Mémoires de Vidocg, a first 
illustration of this nature, obtained so much success, that it 
only required writers of a certain celebrity, among whom Bal- 
zac was not the least, to render it not only a popular, but a 
necessary tone of literature. 


‘One question remains—whence comes this taste? The 
same was the case in England between 1688 and 1750; she was 
then in the situation we now are; she had had her rightful kings 
whom she had displaced. The new king ruled with difficulty; 
she began a new dynasty, and placed the ‘ bourgeois’ upon the 
throne. Is it not precisely our own case? Many things have 
made the resemblance yet closer; it is to be hoped we may 
likewise meet with an India to conquer—that fortunes as bril- 
liant may await us. Not to enter upon any figures of rhetoric, 
that which draws a stronger parallel between us is, we have, like 
England, endured those changes, catastrophes, and revolutions, 
than which, nothing has a greater tendency to weaken and sub- 
due the character of a natiou.”’ 


The Wandering Jew, Sue’s present undertaking, merely 
deserves mention from the facts of its having been so pom- 
pously announced, and its being so universally read; though 
one cannot think this to be the effect of its individual merits. 
The Revue des Deux Mondes observes : 

‘‘ From the very prologue, M. Sue, with all that theatrical 
preparation he could possibly dispose of, shews us the confines of 
the two hemispheres: in the Arctic regions, a man standing on 
the Siberian cape, and a woman similarly erect on the American 
point. The man is in despair, the woman points to heaven, for 
they give way, one opposite the other, to the most expressive 
pantomime, in spite of the five-and-twenty leagues between 
them.”’ 

After an analysis of the first chapters, it concludes with the 

just remark :— 
‘¢ We all know that when Sue leaves a disgusting reality, and 
throws himself upon contrasts, he abandons reality altogether, and 
falls into the fantastic. The ten volumes will be continuing for 
two years. Only think of the periodical disappointments the 
world must put up with! At least once a week he will be stopped 
short in the most excitingly interesting point. He may make 
himself hoarse with calling, ‘On, on!’ the Wandering Jew will 
not proceed the faster; he will arrive at his own time, always 
believing that he has to do with the gentlest of mankind: but he 
may be mistaken.” 


We have reserved among the last the most interesting pub- 
lication that has appeared for many months—a new edition of 
Pensées, Fraymens, et Lettres de Blaise Pascal, by M. Pros- 
pere Faugére. It is regarded as the only correct edition, and 
great pains have been taken by M. Faugére to render it de- 
serving of this reputation. 


‘We have entered (says the Revue last quoted) on a perfect 
vein of editions. New impressions of La Rochrfaucauld, De la 
Bruyére, with some variations, and two or three additions. 
M. Walckenaer has undertaken, it is said, a complete study of 





La Bruyére; we are cognizant of another considerable work on 
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the letters of Mad. de Maintenon, commenced some years since 
by one of her noble descendants, M. le Duc de Noailles ; and the 
same has been done of late by M. de Monmerqué for Mad. de 
Sévigné. * * * * * 

‘¢The Journal des Savans contains several articles of M. Flou- 
rens on the many editions of Buffon, while Aimé Martin is 
devoting himself to Racine. In the midst of these, M. Faugére 
has given the world a work, which being, as it was, a labour of 
ove, and consequently performed with heart and energy, joined 
to discrimination and great perseverance, is indeed a treasure for 
all lovers of the great thinker. Setting Pascal aside, we shall 
find, in the splendid siécle of Louis XIV. only three men of perfect 
freedom and independence of mind, as we now understand the 
words—Bossuet, Moliére, and La Fontaine.’”’ 

Another well-received work is Espérances de I’Italie, by 
M. Balbo. ‘* One who is sure, beforehand, of moving the 
passions of men is the writer who speaks of his unhappy 
country to his oppressed countrymen. M. le Comte Balbo, 
in writing his Espérances de I’ Italie, was well aware of this. 
Although the mass is subdued in Italy, there are always indi- 
vidual heads in ebullition, Full of prudence and reserve, 
notwithstanding his indisputable patriotism, M. Balbo endea- 
vours to appease all violence and animosity ; and, while treating 
of such contending subjects, to raise himself to the dignity of a 
firm and noble statesman. How many, and what various 
systems, on all sides lay claim to the regeneration of Italy ! 
Balbo refutes them all with energy and sagacity. Thus he 
proves triumphantly, that to divide Italy into little republics 
and small states, as the insurgents of Romagna desired in 1830, 
would be a crime against civilization itself; it would be to 
destroy that unity which centuries have been striving after, and 
accomplished among most modern nations; it would be re- 
turning to the middle ages. On the whole, his work is not 
encouraging to his countrymen; and instead of styling it 
‘Des Espérances,’ it should be ‘ De la Résignation de |’ Italie.’ ”’ 

At present, a great historical impulse is at work in the 
Peninsula, From Turin has issued a new edition of the 
Chronicon Novalicienne, so much sought after by Muratori, 
printed from an imperfect copy found among the royal 
archives at Turin, the date about the middle of the eleventh 
century. 

Miscellanea Storia Sanese has lately appeared in Sienna ; 
and at Florence, a fact most interesting in its causes and an- 
ticipated results, is the publication of a cheap edition of 
Machiavelli’s Florentine History. It is to be hoped a similar 
edition of The Prince will follow. 











THE VALHALLA, 


STANDING at the majestic porch of the Valhalla, 
and gazing upon the interior of the magnificent temple 
which has been erected to the genius of Germany,— 
beholding the portraits and busts of the great men 
who have conferred upon their country more honour 
than ever that country can confer upon their me- 
mories,—seeing how regal power, happily seconded b 
the most cultivated taste, has combined with wealt 
and art and science to erect a monument to the 
great dead, and turning from that glorious hall to the 
panorama of the Danube, in which it is so conspicuous 
an object for a distance we dare not name, our thoughts 
fell unconsciously into a train of musing which ended in 
a resolution to act. Forthwith, at the foot of that 
honoured hill, we set ourselves with pencil and paper to 
address to the readers of Tue Critic the substance of 
the thoughts that had been busy in the brain during that 
visit to the hall consecrated to Mind. 

England, we soliloquized, can boast as numerous and 
as excellent an array of genius as Germany has placed 
in this Valhalla; her people can better far afford to build 
a splendid temple to the honour of her great men; she 
has a monarch who loves, a prince, her consort, who 
understands, a prime minister whose pride it is to pa- 
tronize literature, art, and science; yet is there no 
place for the monuments of her men of genius; no one 
spot whither the pilgrims may come from all parts of the 
world to do homage to the mind, whose works, being the 





common heritage of the human race, have made their 
fame the common interest of humanity. We build 
stately halls for commerce; we lavish millions upon 
palaces for our kings, and even give thousands for royal 
stables and dog-kennels, Surely. there could be no 
difficulty in raising one temple to those who have contri- 
buted more to the renown of their country, and vastly 
more to its happiness, than monarchs or statesmen—its 
men of genius. 

True, we have Westminster Abbey; but that is a 
partial place, exclusive in its character; a property over 
which the nation has no control; closed against the 
public unless opened with a silver key; a religious edifice, 
and therefore not fitted to be a show-place, containing 
memorials but of a few, and its unfitness proved by the 
single fact that it rejected the statue of Byron, We 
question not that this was conscientiously done, and 
probably rightly done, if the abbey is to maintain its 
character of a building devoted to Christian worship. 
The authorities cannot justly be blamed for their deci- 
sion; but it sufficiently shews that such an edifice is not 
fitted for the purposes of a Temple of Genius. The time 
is come when something more appropriate to the object 
should be proposed and effected. 

King Lewis of Bavaria has set us a glorious example. 
He has shewn us how the genius of a nation may be 
honoured. The Valhalla is the pride of the German 
nations, and it was with a feeling akin to shame that we 
bade adieu to its majestic form as we glided down the 
rapid waters of the Danube, and thought of our country 
which has no such memorial. Instantly we resolved, so 
far as in us lies, to make an effort to bestir our country- 
men to the duty that is imposed upon them of devoting 
some of their vast wealth, both national and individual, 
to the erection of a like temple wherein to enshrine 
worthy monuments to the genius of Great Britain. 
There must be a Valhalla in England; not in name, but 
in character, like that which is washed by the waters of 
the Danube. It must bea national work ; not performed 
at the fiat of a sovereign or dependent upon a vote of 
Parliament, but accomplished by the subscriptions of the 

eople. We cannot think so ill of our countrymen as to 

oubt that they would respond liberally to the call, if once 
a feasible design for such a glorious work were sub- 
mitted to them. 

We cannot hope to succeed immediately ; of necessity 
it will be a labour of along time; but it will be a labour 
of love, and therefore we shall not weary of it by delay. 
The first. care will be to endeavour to kindle in the 
bosoms of our countrymen a sense of the propriety of 
such an enterprise, and a desire to further it; then to 
indicate the means, and then to carry ‘it into execution. 
This is the order in which we propose to treat the subject 
of a Valhalla for the genius of our country; the most 
tedious and the most difficult portion of the task will he 
that which must he first undertaken, namely, to spread 
a desire for its accomplishment ; for if the British people 
are once convinced that any design is desirable and prac- 
ticable, they never fail to perfect it. In the great work 
we entreat the hearty co-operation of our readers, each 
in his own sphere, and we invite discussion and opinion. 
We speak in deliberate conviction, produced by the ab- 
sorbing interest of the scene we witness at the time we 
write, pilgrims crowding from all parts of the civilized 
world to the graceful temple which a monarch and _ his 
people have erected to the genius of Germany, and an 
earnest desire to see the like homage paid in an edifice 
no less worthy to. the equally glorious genius of Britain. 
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MUSIC. 


—_—— 


COMMEMORATION OF PURCELL. 


On Thursday, the 29th ult. the annual commemoration of 
the greatest of English musicians was held, in the usual man- 
ner, by the society that bears his name. The morning service 
at Westminster Abbey consisted entirely of his music, the 
choir of the Abbey being strengthened by the professional 
members of the society. It consisted’ of the Benedicite, the 
Magnificat, the chant to the Psalms, and two anthems, one of 
which, “ O God, thou hast cast me out,” is among the 
noblest of his sacred compositions, The effect of this music, 
sung by between thirty and forty thoroughly trained voices, 
was in the highest degree grand and solemn. The Abbey was 
crowded, as it always is when this fine performance of Pur- 
cell’s music takes place. 

In the evening there was a meeting in Gresham College, 
assembled by Professor Taylor, president of the Purcell So- 
ciety, when a most interesting selection from Purcell’s secular 
compositions was performed. The whole of the opera of Dido 
and Aineas was sung, for the first time, in all probability, 
within these hundred years. The history of this most exquisite 
work is very remarkable. It was composed when its author 
was little more than a boy, and as yet unknown to fame, for 
the purpose of being performed by the young pupils of a Mr. 
Priest, a dancing master, who was a friend of Purcell’s; and 
this seems to have been the only thing approaching to a public 
performance which it ever had. It was never printed, but 
has been preserved, from Purcell’s days to our own, by means 
of some half-dozen manuscript copies, and was in danger of 
being altogether lost, till it was published, in an elegant form, 
about two years ago, by the Musical Antiquarian Society. 
It has nothing of the feebleness of a juvenile work, but is, in 
every bar, redolent of Purcell’s genius ; fall of beautiful and 
impassioned melody, superb choral harmonies, and striking 
dramatic effects. 

Several pieces were afterwards sung from the Ode for St. 
Cecilia’s Day: One of the choruses in particular was rap- 
turously received, and encored by acclamation; and the mu- 
sical banquet was concluded by some of Purcell’s rounds and 
eatches.. He was prolific, and very happy, in the production 
of these jeux d’ esprit, but, unfortunately, the circumstance of 
their having been written in the time of Charles IJ. has pre- 
vented their being made use of in our more decorous days. 
Unwilling, however, that such admirable compositions should 
be lost, Mr. Taylor has adapted to them words of an unob- 
jectionable character, a task which he has executed with equal 
skill and spirit, and we hope they will be given to the public 
in this purified form. 

We are glad to see that this society, established to do 
honour to the memory of Purcell, and to promote the know- 
ledge of his works, pursues its object with so much zea) and 
steadiness. It has already done much, and we trust will do 
much more, towards the progress of the art in England. 


——<—>—__— 


Guioucester Musica FrstrvaL.—The arrangements for 
the approaching festival are now in such a state of forward- 
ness that we are enabled to say with confidence that it will 
equal, in point of musical attraction, any former one. Long 
experience has shewn that this rests, as it ought, not on the 
presence of any individual singer, but on the completeness and 
perfection of the entire undertaking. The time was, when the 
band and chorus of our provincial festivals were stinted and 
starved, in order to pay an exorbitant sum to a single per- 
former. The folly and impolicy of this system have long been 
apparent, and it is well known that the reputation of the 
Norwich and Birmingham festivals has been earned by an ad- 
herence to the principle we have mentioned—by the assem- 
blage of a vocal and instrumental orchestra weil appointed and 
powerfully sustained throughout. Upon this principle is the 
Gloucester festival planned, and thus will it be carried out. 
The finest music will be performed in the most efficient 
manner. It is the duty of the conductor, not only to follow 
but to direct the musical taste of the public, by a due admix- 
ture with those compositions which have long received its 
sanction, of others which are worthy revival, or of being ranked 
among the classical productions of the art. The Messiah, of 





course, takes its accustomed place in the selection ; and to the 
first and second parts of Haydn’s Creation will be added a 
Psalm of Praise, by Mendelssobn, and the oratorio of Israel 
in Egypt will enrich the scheme of the performance : one 
entire morning will be devoted to the oratorio of Samson, 
This composition, in its present form, will be new to most of 
its hearers; and that they may judge how splendid a musical 
treat is in store for them, we will, in our next number, set 
forth the opinions of some of the metropolitan critics, written 
after the performance of the oratorio at the Norwich festival. 
Madame Caradori Allan, Miss Hawes, and Mr. Hobbs will 
now sustain the same parts as on that occasion.— Gloucester 
shire Chronicle. 





ART. 


ee 


THERE is nothing of consequence to report in this 
department of our journal. It is at this season that our 
landscape painters, quitting town without reluctance, 
seek the picturesque recesses of the country where, still 
industrious, they lay in the stores which furnigh them 
with profitable occupation through the winter. Some 
are in Devon, others Wales, and not a few are at 
the Lakes. A party, including Mr. David Cox and Mr. 
Bright, have gone to Yorkshire, where they will spend 
some time at that magnificent ruin, Bolton Abbey. On 
Monday will open, at the Suffolk-street Gallery, the ex 
hibition of prizes purchased by subscribers to the Art 
Union. It is to be regretted that it could not have been 
opened before, since half the good it might have effected 
will be frustrated by the absence of people from town 
who might have profited by it. 


es 


EXHIBITION OF ARTS IN PARIS.—Great preparations are 
being made for the successive exhibitions of the works of the 
young competitors for the great annual prizes in engraving, 
sculpture, architecture, and painting. The pieces of sculpture 
will be open to view on the 11th, 12th, and 13th inst. and the 
prize will be awarded on the 14th. The subject is Pyrrhus slaying 
Priam. The architectural drawings will be exhibited on the 
18th, 19th, and 20th, and the award will be made on the 21st. 
The subject is a Palace for the five Faculties. For the above 
three branches there are eight competitors in each. The paintings 
are ten in number, and will be on view on the 25th, 26th, and 
27th, and the prize will be awarded on the 28th. The subject is 
Cincinnatus receiving the deputies sent to him from the Senate. 
On the 29th will be opened the works sent by students of the 
French Academy at Rome.—Galignani, 








ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


LISTEN, FAIR ONE! 
Listen, fair one, to the lay, 
Tis of love and beauty’s power ; 
Surely fittest themes are they 
To be heard in lady’s bower. 
Listen while bright youth and gladness 
Angel-like attend your way ; 
Time hath pleoteous store of sadness, 
Joy hath wings to fly away. 


Oft I’ve watch’d thy loveliness ; 

Oft I’ve vainly wished it less ; 

Had it been so, 1 should ne’er 

Io my dreams have thought thee fair, 
In my waking moments, never 
Followed thee with vain endavour, 
Fondly hoping that soft cheek 

Yet might glow with love’s caress, 
And that those sweet lips wight speak 
Answering words of tenderness. 


Ah, thou know’st too well thy power; 
Youth is thine and beauty’s flower ; 
You can lightly smile at sorrow, 

You can dream of joy to-morrow ; 
For if grief attend thee now, 

Hope is throned upon thy brow. 
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All the future lies before thee ; 

Time hath pass’d all lightly o’er thee ; 
And you fondly deem that he 

Ever thus will lenient be— 

Oh believe not fancy’s shewing ! 
Love’s own chosen time is this ; 

Every moment, as it’s going, 

Steals away a chance of bliss. 

See the flowers around thee blooming, 
With their breath the winds perfuming, 
With their beauty making fair 

All the glittering gay parterre ;— 
—Lo! their prime is overcast ; 

All their Summer hues are past; 
Fading, see, their bloom is o’er ; 
Drooping !—dead !—tbey charm no more— 
Bright one! Nature speaks to thee 

In that voiceless prophecy. 

Could you when long years have shaded 
All the freshness of your brow, 

When your heart and youth are faded, 
Love with half such truth as now ? 


a ae 
SONNET. 


I never tire to look upon the sea, 

A river, or a stream ; the rough deep roar 

Of billows dashing on a rocky shore, 

Or the soft welling of a brook, to me 

Is music that I never tire to hear !— 

Old trees I also love in rustic lanes 

And woodland scenery girding verdant plains, 

Or crowning some tall hill; but to my ear 

A mother’s answer to her infant child, 

When first its lisping tongue in accents mild 

Is heard to echo ‘* Mother,’’ hath a sound 

That rivets the whole soul, whilst in her eye 

There sparkles pleasure, which on earthly ground 

Hath naught more pure, more rich, or heavenly. 
LEGULEIUS. 








GLEANINGS, 


ORIGINAL AND SELECT. 





Tue ScientiFic CoNGRESS OF FRANCE.—The Scientific 
Congress of France opened its twelfth session at Nimes last 
week, in the large hall of the Palais de Justice, the Baron 
d’ Hombres-Formas in the chair. After the opening address had 
been delivered, M. De Gasparin, peer of France, formerly Minis- 
ter of the Interior, was appointed president for the session. 

GroLocicaL DiscoveRry—PontyrooLt.—A highly inte- 
resting geological discovery has been lately made at the Pentwyn 
Iron Works, near Pontypool. While the workmen engaged in 
Gne of the mine levels were proceeding with their operations, 
they encountered a fossil tree of considerable size, and the atten- 
tion of Mr. Cadman, the intelligent mining agent of these works, 
having been called to it, he directed every exertion to be made for 
its preservation. The surrounding material was consequently 
removed with the greatest care, and every part of the fossil hav- 
ing thus been preserved from injury, its structure was most 
clearly developed. The stratum in which it was imbedded is a 
blue silicious shale, containing iron ore, and forming a moderate 
angle of inclination with the horizon. The tree was in an erect 
position, and perpendicular to the plane of stratification. A thin 
coating of coal, apparently the carbonized bark, enveloped it, 
which could be readily scraped off with the nail, and was so fri- 
able as to render it impossible to discern the character of the ex- 
ternal markings. The internal cast, however, partook of the 
same nature as the surrounding stratum ; and beneath the coaly 
covering there were evident indications of flutings or longitudinal 
striz, the appearance of which was very similar to that presented 
by decorticated trunks of recent forest-trees. The base of the trunk 
thickened out considerably, and large spreading roots projected 
on every side. The circumference at the base, immediately above 
the point of junction with the roots, is six feet, and from thence 
it diminishes to four feet, in a height of about five feet, beyond 
which it has not yet been followed. We are decidedly of opinion 
that this tree grew on the precise spot where it is now found, and 
consider it to be a variety of the Sigillaria, of which about forty 
species have been discovered in the coal measures.—Monmouth- 

shire Merlin. 

ASCENT OF Mont BLANc.—A letter from Geneva gives some 
details of a renewed attempt of Messrs. Bravais and Martins to 
ascend to the summit of Mont Blanc, their former one having 
failed on account of the objections of the guides, as we have 
already stated. On the 2nd they set out, and reached the Grands 





Mulets. A second party followed them, composed of three young 
Englishmen and a Hungarian ; they all selpt there that night, 
and on the 3rd the latter party set out first, and reached halfway 
from their sleeping place to the summit, but were then compelled 
to return from fatigue and fear of bad weather. The servant of 
the Hungarian, however, prevailed on two of the guides to go on 
with him, and they all three reached the top. They remained 
there only ten minutes, being alarmed by a dense cloud floating 
below them. The descent was very dangerous, the cloud having 
condensed into a coat of thick snow. Messrs. Bravais and Mar- 
tins remained below, where they slept, and if the whole of the 
two parties had not retired immediately, they would have been 
in great danger of perishing. They returned in the evening to 
Chamouni. 

PHILOLOGY IN GERMANY.—The philologists of Germany 
meet together from time to time for the purpose of advancing @ 
knowledge of their favourite subject of inquiry by papers, trea- 
tises, and personal conversations ; and also for the sake of uniting 
ina friendly manner, so as to become better acquainted with one 
another. The association for the present year will hold their 
meetings at Dresden from the Ist till the 4th of October next, 
under the presidency of the celebrated Hermann. The German 
Orientalists will also, from the present time, take part in these 
meetings ; and they hereby respectfully invite their brethren in 
other lands, particularly the English and French Orientalists, to 
enhance the importance of this scientific association by their pre- 
sence and their epistolary congratulations. 

Jox SMITH, THE MoRMON PRopHET.—(From a Corre- 
spondent of the Sun.)—This extraordinary personage, who was 
shot in attempting to escape from custody, was born in the year 
1806, in Manchester, New York. From an early age he attended 
a dissenting chapel, and when seventeen years of age, it is said 
that an angel appeared to him, telling him his sins were forgiven, 
and that he was chosen to translate the sacred book of Mormon, 
which was written in the Egyptian language on plates of gold, 
and had been hid for 1,423 years in a stone box, on the hill of 
Comorah, in the New York territory. It was not, however, 
until four years after that he received the plates from the angel ; 
the translation was conducted in a most singular manner, having 
prevailed upon a person named Harris, who resided in Palmyra, 
to assist him, Smith dictated from behind a screen, while Harris 
transcribed. Harris having had some misgivings in consequence 
of not being permitted to see the plates, withdrew from the sect 
after it had cost him 10,000 dollars ; he was succeeded by a person 
named Cowdery, by whose assistance the translation was published 
in 1830; in the fall of the year his followers amounted to about 
eighty persons ; butin the following spring they numbered above 
1,000, when they removed to Kirkland, in Ohio, where the first 
temple was built. In 1838, having been threatened by the myr- 
midons of the law, in consequence of having incurred debts to a 
considerable amount, they fled to Independence, Jackson County, 
Missouri; here they were shamefully treated by the Lynch 
lawyers, their houses levelled with the ground, thirty killed, and 
15,000 banished by the governor. ‘The party then emigrated to 
Illinois, and in the western wilds built the city of Nauvoo, all 
the inhabitants of which are Mormons. It was estimated in the 
beginning of 1843 that there were nearly 100,000 of the sect in 
the United States. The Book of Mormon has been proved to be 
a novel, written by a person named Spaulding, since dead, tran- 
scribed by Smith, and interpolated with portions of Scripture, 
the whole being intended to shew that a great number of Israel- 
ites, on the disperson of the tribes, emigrated to America, and in 
A.D. 420 were cut off by the Indians, with the exception of Mo- 
roni, who escaped and hid the book. 

LivING ON THE SEALS.—After Captain Parry returned 
from his voyage of discovery, he was asked, at a dinner-party 
where my successor and predecessor, Lord Erskine, was present, 
what he and his crew had lived upon when they were frozen up 
in the Polar Sea? Parry said they lived upon the seals. ‘ And 
very good living too,’’ said Erskine, ‘‘if you keep them long 
enough.’’—Twiss’s Life of Eldon. 5 

FEATHERED ScortrisH (NoT SIAMESE) Twins.—Our re- 
spectable townsman, Mr. Bendall, sends us the following 
curious bit of information. About ten days ago John Campbell, 
of Rhonehouse, by Castle-Douglas, discovered at Airieland a 
skylark’s nest, containing several young birds, obviously the pro- 
duct of a second hatching. On examining the callow brood, he 
was astonished to find two of them bound together by a ligature 
covered with feathers, centered in and extending from breast to 
breast. The said belt, pipe, or whatever it may be called, leaves 
scope for the action of the inner wings, so that the pair thus sin- 
gularly united will be able to fly when fully grown, or mount 
aloft, trilling their matins, if permitted toescape. The Airieland 
wonder is in the possession of Mr. Campbell, and the twain, it 
may be proper to add, are carefully tended, not by their natural 
guardians, but a kind canary, which performs all the offices of 
maternity from morn to dewy eve, utterly heedless of its own 





wants compared to theirs.—Dumfries Courier. 














